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The terrifying I saga continues... 


Relive Ripley’s 4th journey 
with the unforgettable, eerie 
score composed by John Frizzell. 


ORIGINAL MOTION I PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
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ORIGINAL SCORE I BY JOHN FRIZZELL rcaYictor 


The soundtrack enters the earth’s 
atmosphere on November 11,1997 
at 00:01 and the film explodes 
nationally on November 26th! 


www.rcavictor.com 
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EDITOR BAG 

Good Citizenship 

S tarship Troopers is a movie that provides unbelievable special 
effects and thrilling action, but is something you can actually 
sit down and discuss. How ballsy is this: the heroes are basi¬ 
cally fascists, some of the 
characters are genuinely 
unlikable, and you actual¬ 
ly don’t know who is going 
to be killed. You want to 
see the bugs obliterated, 
but at the same time 
you’re wondering if this is 
a distorted manifest des¬ 
tiny allegory, with the bugs 
the American Indians. 

Basil Poledouris’s score walks a 

fine line, almost in the tradition of Jerry Fielding’s scores for Sam 
Peckinpah, whore the tone shifts radically from moment to moment 
amidst the violence and shifts of identification. There’s plenty of 
thematic material, encompassing both the heroic boldness that the 
composer does best, and more post-tonal harmonic writing new to 
him. It’s not a mythological score like Conan the Barbarian, or vari¬ 
ous sci-fi epics of the past, but a textural, muscular one. We’ve fol¬ 
lowed its creation for over six months, and it’s been a joy to watch it 
unfold in an environment conducive to art as well as entertainment. 

W ith everybody psyched up—and rightfully so—to see 
and hear Paul Verhoeven and Basil Poledouris at their 
best, we figured this was a perfect opportunity to inau¬ 
gurate our new Film Score Monthly series of video composer inter¬ 
views. For many fans, film composers are these disembodied names 
on movies and CD booklets, and maybe words in an interview. You’ve 
heard their music, and maybe you know some facts about their 
careers, but you don’t really have a sense of them, as people. 

For our first video, we spent a weekend with Basil and Bobbie 
Poledouris, and filmed them talking about Basil’s music and their 
life together. We visited their daughter Zoe, who sings at the gradu¬ 
ation party in Starship Troopers. We went out on Basil’s boat for a 
sail. The video—professionally shot and edited—will also include 
family photos and recording session footage, and will be scored by 
Basil himself, performing his film themes on piano. 

We had a wonderful time with the Poledourises and want to bring 
that experience to you. See the ordering information on p. 25—both 
VHS NTSC (U.S.) and PAL (European format) videotapes are avail¬ 
able. We want to do a whole series of these videos, to profile film com¬ 
posers as artists and people. Consider how cool it would be if some¬ 
one had done this with Max Steiner, Franz Wax man and Bernard 
Herrmann in the 1950s, or with John Barry, Maurice Jarre and 
Ennio Morricone as they were in the 1960s. 

T he video series isn’t the only thing we’ve got cooking at FSM. 
We’ve just moved into our new offices—address at right— 
where we are sharing space with Filmmaker magazine. (The 
old address still works!) We have all sorts of plans for 1998, includ¬ 
ing another upgrade of the format. To close out *97 will be a double¬ 
sized issue for November and December—with a ton of CD reviews 
we’ve been meaning to print. See you then! 

-Lukas Kendall 
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News & Information 

Events 

Several events happened with¬ 
out enough notice to announce: 

On October 23, agent Richard 
Krafl was honored by the Crohn’s 
& Colitis Foundation of America at 
their 22nd Annual Awards Dinner. 
Richard lost his brother David in 
1993 to Crohn’s, a bowel disorder, 
and has supported the foundation 
in their efforts to find a cure. 
Performing at the fundraiser were 
Kraft’s clients Elmer Bernstein (To 
Kill a Mockingbird), Danny 
Elfman (The Nightmare Before 
Christmas), Jerry Goldsmith 
(Rudy), Basil Poledouris (Lone¬ 
some Dove), Marc Shaiman (funny 
songs), and Wendy and Lisa. Most 
performed their music at piano, 
while Goldsmith conducted a 16- 
piece orchestra. Donations can be 
sent to CCFA, 4201 Wilshire Blvd, 
Suite 624, Los Angeles CA 90010. 

Jerry Goldsmith, Pat Williams 
and Marco Beltrami were among 
the performers at the Young 
Musicians Foundation’s 43rd 
annual benefit on October 24, also 
in Beverly Hills. 

Creature Features has a CD 
signing scheduled with Basil 
Poledouris for Starship Troopers 


on Saturday, November 8. Signed 
CDs will also be available through 
the mail; write 1802 West Olive 
Blvd, Burbank CA 91506; ph: 818- 
842-9382, fax: 818-842-0752. 

DVD 

Upcoming DVDs with isolated 
music tracks from Warner Home 
Video: December 16: Camelot, 
Amadeus, Contact (isolated Alan 
Silvestri score in 5.1-channel sur¬ 
round, plus audio commentaries 
by Jodie Foster, Robert Zemeckis 
and Ken Ralston). Also December: 
Pee-Wees Big Adventure (isolated 
Danny Elfman score). January: 
Little Shop of Horrors, The 
Shawshank Redemption. Early 
1998: Excalibur (isolated music by 
Wagner, OrfT, Trevor Jones). 

Warner Home Video has 
embarked on a deluxe DVD of 
Superman: The Movie (1978) for 
release in late *98. This will hope¬ 
fully include a supplemental sec¬ 
tion of scenes added for the TV 
broadcast. There is no word yet on 
whether there will be isolated 
John Williams music. 

Promos 

Intrada will be producing pro¬ 
mos on behalf of Laurence 
Rosenthal of his scores to Becket 
and Meteor, and one on 
behalf of Craig Safan 
of Money for Nothing. 
These will be ready in 
December. 

Incoming! 

David Arnold’s 
album of James Bond 
cover songs, Shaken 
and Stirred, is out in 
England, with a U.S. 
release on Sire on 
November 25. The CD 
is already spawning 
hit singles in England. 

Danny Elfman’s 
score to Flubber will 
be out on Walt Disney 
at the time of the film. 

John Ottman’s In¬ 
cognito will be re¬ 
leased on BMG when 
the movie comes out in 
February. Ottman will 
make a promo of his 
Snow White score 
(Sigourney Weaver, 
cable movie) if it does 


not come out commercially. 

Plough Down Sillion Music has 
released J.A.C. Redford’s music to 
The Trip to Bountiful (1985 film, 
folk/orchestra score. 22 minutes). 
Order the CD through the compos¬ 
er’s web site, www.jacredford.com, 
and receive a free copy of his pro¬ 
motional CD of Heavyweights. 

Now out from Virgin Classics in 
the U.K. is a soundtrack to the 
new British film The Gambler, con¬ 
taining both the original score by 
Gerard Schurmann and the 
replacement by Brian Lock; parts 
of both were used in the final film. 

Sony in Italy has released 
Richard III, Ennio Morricone’s 
new score to the classic silent film. 

ECM has released a new record¬ 
ing by the Tbmasz Stanko Septet 
of jazz music by the late Polish 
composer Krzysztof Komeda, who 
scored Roman Polanskis films 
prior to his death in 1969. 

Pushed back to January at the 
earliest from Label X Germany is 
Komeda’s music to Roman 
Polanski s horror-comedy. Dance of 
the Vampires (1967), aka The 
Fearless Vampire Killers. Valhalla 
(Ron Goodwin, 1986 animated 
film) is also forthcoming. 

Verve has released on CD the 
1966 non-soundtrack Lalo Schifrin 
album, The Dissection and 
Reconstruction of Music from the 
Past as Performed by the Inmates 
of Lalo Schifrin’s Demented 
Ensemble as a Tribute to the 
Memory of the Marquis de Sade. 

Due in January from Intimita 
Music is an album to The Wizard 
of Speed and 7T me (John Massari). 
A limited number of test pressings 
will be available in December. 
Write Intimita Music, PO Box 
931493, Los Angeles CA 90093. 

Wilde (Debbie Wiseman) has 
been released by MCI in the U.K. 
(the phone company?). 

Fox’s upcoming animated musi¬ 
cal Anastasia (songs by Stephen 
Flaherty and Lynn Ahrens, score 
by David Newman) will be out on 
an Atlantic CD. 

Next from CAM in Italy is La 
Maja Desnuda (Angelo F. Lavag- 
nino). See httpyAvww.cam-ost.it. 

Caleb Sampson s score to Fast, 
Cheap and Out of Control, the new 
film by Errol Morris (Thin Blue 
Line), will be out on Accurate 
Records, distributed by Rounder. 


Record Label Round-Up 

Castle Communications 

Forthcoming for 1998 from this 
England label are CD reissues 
from the Pye catalog, including 
Roy Budd scores to be determined. 

CDG 

In the planning stages is a new 
concert work by Howard Shore for 
the Ix>ndon Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra and chorus. 

Cinevox 

This Italian label has reissued 
Goblin’s scores to Profondo Rosso 
(Deep Red), Tenebre and 
Phenomena in expanded editions. 
The latest release is Buio Omega, 
the first time on CD, complete 
score plus alternate versions. A 
U.S. outlet is Shocking Images, PO 
Box 601972, Sacramento CA 
95860, ph/fax: 916-974-0175. 
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FILMS IN RELEASE 

Title 

Composer 

Record Label 

Boogie Nights 

Michoel Penn 

Copitol 

Devil's Advocate 

James N. Howard 

TYT 

The Edge 

Jerry Goldsmith 

RCA Victor 

The End of Violence 

RyCooder 

Outpost 

Eve's Bayou 

Terence Blanchard 

MCA, Sonic Imoges 

Fairy Tole: A True Story 

Zbigniew Preisner 

Icon 

The Full Monty 

Anne Dudley 

RCA Victor 

The Game 

Howard Shore 

PolyGram 

Gang Related 

Mkkey Hart 

Death Row 

Gattoco 

Mkhael Nyman 

Virgin 

The House of Yes 

Rolfe Kent 


1 Know What You Did... 

John Debney 

Columbia 

The Ice Storm 

Mychael Donna 

Volvol 

veivei 

In & Out 

Marc Shaiman 

Motown 

Kiss the Girls 

Mark Isham 

Milan 

LA. Confidential 

Jerry Goldsmith 

Restless 

A Life Less Ordinary 

David Arnold 

London 

Most Wanted 

Paul Buckmaster 

Milan 

The Peacemaker 

Hans Zimmer 

Dreamworks 

Playing God 

Richard Hartley 

Milan 

Rocket Man 

Michael Tavera 


Seven Years in Tibet 

John Williams 

Sony Classical 

Soul Food 

Wendy & Usa 

LoFace 

U-Tum 

Ennio Morricone 

Epic 

Washington Square 

Jan A.P. Koamarek 

Varese Sorabande 
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Citadel 

Out is Black Sunday /Baron Blood (reissue of 
Bay Cities CD with more elaborate packaging). 

November releases: Into Thin Air: Death on 
Everest (Lee Holdridge, TV movie, orchestral), 
and the first in Citadel’s Legendary Hollywood 
series of CD compilations, Miklos Rozsa. This 
features the entire Hollywood Spectaular 
album previously released on Bay Cities, plus 
two overtures from an out-of-print Varese 
album, The World, the Flesh and the Devil and 
Because of Him. 

Due over the course of 1998 are three vol¬ 
umes of Shostakovich film scores newly record¬ 
ed in Moscow. 

Crippled Dick Hot Wax! 

Now out from the U.S. branch of this 
German label is Schoolgirl (Gert Wilden & 
Orchestra), music from the 1968-1972 German 
series of erotic films. 

Due in January are Beat at Cinecitta Vol. 1 
and 2, compilations of Italian film themes from 
the ‘60s and ‘70s. See www.crippled.com. 

edel America 

Imminent is Red Corner (Thomas Newman, 
new Richard Gere film). 

Fifth Continent 

Rescheduled for 1998 are DTS CDs of The 
Night Digger (Bernard Herrmann), The Best 
Years of Our Lives (Hugo Friedhofer, expand¬ 
ed), and King Kong (Max Steiner, 1976 re¬ 
recording), remastered in DTS 5.1 Digital 
Surround. (They will not play on regular CD 
players without a DTS decoder.) 

GNP/Crescendo 

Hopefully due by the end of the year is a 
Godzilla compilation of original tracks, the first 
U.S. release of much of this music. Forthcoming 
for 1998 is Greatest Sci-Fi Hits Volume 4 (Neil 
Norman and His Cosmic Orchestra). 

The next Star Trek album will probably be a 
Jay Chattaway Star Trek: The Next Generation 
CD (including “Tin Man” and his score for the 
ride at Las Vegas’“Star Trek: The Experience”), 
followed by a Deep Space Nine Volume 2 (“Trials 
and Tribblations” and “Way of the Warrior” by 
Dennis McCarthy). 

Hollywood 

November 11: American Werewolf in Paris 
(various artists). November 18: Home Alone 3 
(Nick Glennie-Smith), The Rainmaker (Elmer 
Bernstein). 

Intrada 

November 18: Last Stand at Sabre River 
(David Shire), TNT Tom Selleck western; The 
Rough Riders (Peter Bernstein), John Milius 
cable western, theme by Elmer Bernstein; Dis¬ 
appearance of Garcia Lorca (Mark McKenzie). 


Intrada is both a label and mail order outlet, 
write for free catalog to 1488 Vallejo St, San 
Francisco CA 94109; ph: 415-776-1333. 

Koch 

Due early to mid-1998 are an Erich Wolfgang 
Komgold film music album (Juarez, The Sea 
Wolf, The Sea Hawk, Elizabeth and Essex) and 
a Miklos Rozsa concert album (cello concerto 
and piano concerto), recorded in New Zealand. 

Marco Polo 

Marco Polo has just gone through a change 
in location and management and their film 
music re-recordings (by John Morgan and Bill 
Stromberg, in Moscow) are in scheduling flux. 
King Kong (Max Steiner, complete 73 minute 
score) is expected in January. The Herrmann 
album (complete Garden of Evil and 13-minute 
suite from Prince of Players) is now set for 
(gasp) July 1998 at the earliest. 

There are no release dates set for: Alfred 
Newman: Hunchback of Notre Dame (approx. 
50 minutes), Beau Geste (20 minutes), All 
About Eve (3-4 minutes); Philip Sainton’s Moby 
Dick score (1956), including unused cues; and 
Victor Young: The Uninvited, Gullivers Travels 
(1939), Bright Leaf, main title march from The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 

Recently recorded in Moscow by Stromberg 
and Morgan for release if Marco Polo feels like 
it are: Devotion (Erich Wolfgang Komgold) and 
Mr. Skeffington (Franz Waxman). 

They Died with Their Boots On (Max Steiner) 
will be recorded in April. 

Milan 

November 25: Wings of the Dove (Ed 
Shearmer, 19th century period film). February 
24: The Real Blond (various). Milan will be 
issuing Lolita (new film, Ennio Morricone) in 
the U.S. if the movie ever comes out here. 

Also forthcoming is StarGate, music from the 
Showtime series. However, the music has been 
so drastically re-edited for the show and the 
album that both composers David Arnold and 
Joel Goldsmith have asked to have their names 
removed. Hmm, An Allan Smithee CD? 

Nonesuch 

Due November is Philip Glass’s score to Kun 
Dun (Martin Scorsese Dalai Lama epic). 

Planned for January is a new recording of 
Humoresque (London Symphony Orchestra, 
cond. Andrew Litton), featuring the violin 
pieces composed and arranged by Franz 
Waxman, as well as the Cole Porter and George 
Gershwin songs heard in the film. 

Pendulum 

Imminent: Big Top Pee Wee (Danny Elfman, 
CD reissue). Clash of the Titans (Laurence 
Rosenthal, first time on CD), and Dune: The 
Original Score (music for the 1984 film as orig¬ 


inally conceived by David Paich and Toto, plus 
demos that got them the job). Planned for 1998 
is Watership Down (Angela Morley). 

Play It Again 

Due this December are a fourth volume of 
The A to Z of British TV Themes, and a 2CD set 
of rare John Barry arrangements from 1959-64, 
The Hits and the Misses. 

Geoff Leonard and Pete Walker’s book, The 
Music of John Barry, will most likely be out 
next year from an independent U.K. publisher. 
See www.auracle.com/pia. 

PolyGram 

November 25: Tomorrow Never Dies (David 
Arnold, title song performed by Sheryl Crow, on 
A&M). December: Winter Guest (Michael 
Kamen). Early 1998: Wag the Dog (Mark 
Knopfler). 

Several new recordings are coming from 
Decca early next year. Michael Kamen has 
recorded Mister Kamen’s Opus, a new recording 
of his themes from Highlander, Die Hard, 
Robinson Crusoe (premiere), Mr. Holland's 
Opus, Don Juan de Marco, Winter Guest (new 
Alan Rickman film), Circle of Friends, and 
Brazil. Kamen has also recorded a Concerto for 
Guitar and Orchestra. 

John Barry, newly signed to a recording con¬ 
tract with PolyGram (he was most recently 
with Sony), has written a non-soundtrack tone 
poem for release on Decca, The Beyondness of 
Things. The piece was recorded in October at 
Abbey Road, London and will be out in 
March/April 1998. Barry’s score to Mercury 
Rising (new Alec Baldwin/Bruce Willis film) 
will also be released on Decca/PolyGram. 

Premier 

Due November 18 is The Manchurian 
Candidate (1962, first-ever release). New York- 
based Premier Records is distributed by 
Empire Music. 

Prometheus 

Due next from this Belgian label is The Long 
Rixid Home (Lee Holdridge, Holocaust docu¬ 
mentary). 

Razor & Tie 

January 20: What's New Pussycat? (Burt 
Bacharach), A Fistful of Dollars (Ennio 
Morricone), straight CD reissues of the LPs. 

RCA Victor 

Alien Resurrection (John Frizzell) will be out 
November 11. 

Reel Sounds 

Forthcoming for 1998 are Love God (hard 
rock plus score by Stuart Gray, of Lubricated 
Goat), Somewhere in the City (John Cale), and 
Wicked City (Orange 9mm, Swift and Civ). 
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FOX NIGHT AT THE BOWL 


O n Friday, September 19, conductor John 
Mauceri and the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra presented a concert that was a 
dream come true for fans of movie music: The Big 
Picture: A Musical Salute to 20th Century Fox. 

The festivities opened with Alfred Newman's 
indelible 20th Century Fox Fanfare, one of the most 
recognizable signatures in movie history. A huge, 
CinemaScope-style screen stood over the orchestra, 
projecting the most recent Fox logo, and this 
segued into a medley (arranged by George del 
Barrio) celebrating the studio's first 50 years. 

The star of the next piece of footage was no less 
than Alfred Newman himself, conducting the over¬ 
ture to How to Marry a Millionaire with a full 
orchestra, strangely superimposed above John 
Mauceri's live orchestra... a juxtaposition that 
allowed the audience to easily gauge just how 
close the real players were to the cinematic ones. 

The orchestra next essayed Alex North's cool 
and glistening title theme to the 1963 epic 
Cleopatra , followed by the mammoth pageantry of 
Cleopatra's entrance into Rome. Seeing this music 
performed live (with the Technicolor images of one 
of the most gigantic productions in movie history 
projected overhead) was a revelation, revealing 
North's slicing, crystalline orchestrations in all their 
original glory. 

The seemingly immortal composer David Raksin, 
one of several composers present in the audience, 
was represented next, with his famous film-noir 
romance Laura. Raksin's theme is undeniably 
moody, with undertones of deep regret. The concert 
then took a major shift in tone as a wild salute to 
Carmen Miranda (arranged by Richard Stone) 
took center stage. Younger readers will be hard put 
to understand the concept of Carmen Miranda, but 
she was like a cross between Bette Midler and 
Charro (whoops—now I have to explain the con¬ 
cept of Charro...), and she was famous for wearing 
large hats full of fruit. Stone's concert piece was 
arranged around many of Miranda's most famous 
songs, mostly based around a samba beat. 

Mauceri next introduced footage from Fox's 
most successful musical, Robert Wise's adaptation 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein's The Sound of Music, 
by explaining how much he feared having to synch 


| his orchestra to Julie Andrews's busting out "The 
Hills Are Alive with the Sound of Music" follow¬ 
ing an extended series of aerial shots. He had 
missed it twice and made it once in rehearsal, so 
when the orchestra timed the thing perfectly the 
result was a burst of applause from the audience. 

After the opening song, the film clip segued to 
the climax of the picture, with the family Von Trapp 
escaping from pursuing Nazis in a suspenseful 
sequence well mounted by Robert Wise, accompa¬ 
nied by Irwin Kostal's underscore, which adapted 
the songs' melodies. The finale, with "Climb Every 
Mountain" heroically performed by the orchestra 
and the Mitch Hanlon Singers, was a powerful, 
moving moment that brought the first half of the 
concert to a rousing finish. 

T he concert's second half opened with Leslie 
Bricusse's hit song "Talk to the Animals" 
from the '60s musical bomb Doctor 
DolitHe , performed in a concert arrangement by 
Nan Schwartz Mishkin. Far more satisfying was yet 
another Alfred Newman masterpiece, the 1953 
gloom-and-doom-laden Christianity parable The 
Robe. After Newman's foreboding choral opening, 
the orchestra accompanied the film's lengthy cruci¬ 
fixion sequence, with Victor Mature (the Sly 
Stallone of his era) agonizing over the death of his 
personal savior at the hands of the Roman Empire 
(personified by a young Richard Burton). 

Mauceri then conducted Danny Elfman's deli¬ 
cate, ethereal Edward Scissorhands. With its sooth¬ 
ing choral textures and chimes, Elfman's work, and 
Tim Burton's film, offered an interesting contrast to 
the religious epics of the past as they covered 
somewhat the same ground with Burton's tale of an 
alienated mechanical boy who can't fit into con¬ 
temporary society. 

The next combination of music and cinematic 
imagery was a momentous moment for fans of 
Jerry Goldsmith, as his magnificent Planet of the 
Apes was performed for the first time in almost 
three decades. Mauceri and his orchestra assem¬ 
bled the components of Goldsmith's groundbreak¬ 
ing orchestrations, including steel mixing bowls, 
tam-tams and a ram's horn, and recreated the 
majority of three pieces: "The Search Continues," 
"The Clothes Snatchers* and "The Hunt." 

There were a few snafus along the way: while 


the presence of the steel mixing bowls was certain¬ 
ly welcome, the tones as heard in the film score 
didn't seem to come across, and the ram's horn in 
"The Hunt" didn't make it until its second call. But 
overall the recreation of these incredible musical 
passages was spellbinding. 

Anything that occurred after Planet of the Apes 
would have been an anticlimax, and that was the 
case with a suite of David Arnold's patriotic Inde¬ 
pendence Day, accompanied by a montage of big 
explosions from the movie. Evaporated to the basic 
ingredients of Aliens Attack + Americans Kick Their 
Ass to the tune of tin-whistle patriotism, the thing 
seemed awfully slight coming on the heels of Charl¬ 
ton Heston getting netted by apes on horseback. 

The concert wound up with a lengthy unveiling 
of Fox's big-budget animated feature Anastasia, 
with songs by Stephen Flaherty and Lynn Ahrens 
("Journey to the Past" and "Once Upon a 
December") performed by vocalist Liz Callaway, 
fresh from "Cats." The songwriters are responsible 
for the current, successful stage adaptation of 
Ragtime, although the songs featured here didn't 
quite scale the dizzying heights of that production. 

Mauceri and the orchestra were persuaded to 
launch an encore, and what an encore it turned out 
to be: the second half of "The Last Battle" and "The 
Throne Room" from Star Wars, synched to a 
brand-new print of the sequences from the Special 
Edition. This was about ten times more exciting 
than the John Williams-conducted Star Wars con¬ 
cert at the Bowl a few weeks earlier, for a simple 
reason: this is the music people remember from the 
film. The suite medleys created for this concert and 
Williams's were entertaining enough, but nothing 
matched the impact of seeing real film music with 
its visual inspiration on a giant screen for the audi¬ 
ence to appreciate. 

For these moments, you didn't have to watch the 
picture, and in fact it was more fun to watch the 
orchestra through binoculars. Ironically, for Star 
Wars the sound effects and dialogue were played 
so loud that the live "mix" was almost less favor¬ 
able to the music than the actual movie dub, but 
like the rest of the concert the images were there, 
and people could get an idea of the complexity, the 
challenges of split-second timing, and the sheer 
musical brilliance created by some of filmdom's 
greatest composers. -Jeff Bond 


Rhino 

Due November 11 is a 25th anniversary 
deluxe 2CD set of Superfly (Curtis Mayfield). 
Due early next year are Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers at RKO (2CD set), and Mario 
Lama at M-G-M. 

A Volume 2 is in the works of The Simpsons 
(Alf Clausen), for release March/April 1998. 

Rykodisc 

Coming next year in The Deluxe MGM 
Soundtrack Series: 


January 13: Rancho Deluxe (Jimmy Buffett. 
1975), Ned Kelly (Shel Silverstein, Mick Jagger. 
various country, 1975), Lenny (Ralph Bums, 
1974), Across 110th Street (Bobby Womack, 
Peace, JJ Johnson. 1972 blaxploitation). 

February 24: The Great Escape (Elmer 
Bernstein. 1963), Return of the Magnificent 
Seven (1966 album recording of The 
Magnificent Seven done at time of Return of the 
Seven sequel, Elmer Bernstein), In the Heat of 
the Night /They Call Me Mr. Tibbs (Quincy 
Jones, 1967/1970), Paris Blues (Duke 


Ellington, 1961), Some Like It Hot (Alfred 
Deutsch, various, 1959). 

April: After the Fox (Burt Bacharach, 1966), 
The Knack (John Barry, 1965), The Thomas 
Crown Affair (Michel Legrand, 1968), Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush (various rock, 
1968), and one other title to be determined. 

None of the albums will be expanded from 
their original LPs, but they will have dialogue 
excerpts included on separate tracks, as well as 
CD-ROM extras, fold-out poster booklets, and 
liner notes by the FSM staff. 
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UPCOMING 

MOVIES 

The story on Mod Gty Is that Thomas Newman’s store was 
not rejected, but Philippe Sarde did restore some stenes os 
per the director's wishes. Newman retained sole composer 
crecfit in the main titles and advertising. 

MARK ADLER: Ernest Joins the Army ; Stanley and 
livingston (Hallmark). 

DAVID ARNOLD: Tomorrow Never Dies (James Bond, title 
singer. Sheryl Crow), Godzilla (Emmerkh/Devlin). 

LUIS BACALOV: Polish Wedding, B. Monkey. 

ANGELO BADALAMENTI: The Blood Oranges (October 
Films, d. Philip Hass). 

LESLEY BARBER: A Prke Above Rubies. 

DANNY BARNES: The Newton Boys (d. Unklater, with 
musk by Bomes's band, The Bod livers). 

JOHN BARRY: Goodbye lover, Mertury Rising (Bruce 
Willis, Alec Baldwin, mystery/suspense). 

STEVE BARTER: Meet the Deedles (Disney). 

TYLER BATES: Denial. 

ROGER BELLON: One Tough Cop (d. Bruno Borretto). 
MARCO BELTRAMI: Saeam 2 
RICHARD RODNEY BENNETT: The Tale olSweeney Todd[l 
John Schlesinger). 

DAVID BERGEAUD: Prinre Valiant (Poromount), 
Wrongfully Accused (Morgan Creek). 

ELMER BERNSTEIN: The Rainmaker (Francis Ford 
Coppola), Mogic Hour (Paul Newman, Gene Hackman). 
SIMON BOSWELL Photogrophing Fairies, American 
Perfekt, Dod Savage, Perdita Durango. 

BRUCE BROUGHTON: Fantasia Continues (transitions). 
Irippendorf's Tribe (Disney). 

PAUL BUCKMASTER: The Maker (Matthew Modine, d. Tim 
Hunter). 

CARTER BURWELL Big lebawski (Coen Bros.), Jocko! 
(Bruce Willis). 

EDMUND CHOI: Wide Awake (Miramax, youth comedy). 
AIF CLAUSEN: Half Baked (Universal, comedy). 

GEORGE S. CLINTON: Mortal Kombot: Annihilation. 

RAY COLCORD: Heortwood (Jason Robards). 

ERIC COLVIN: Setting Son (d. lisa Sotriano), Incident at 
Dhohoron (Showtime). 

BILL CONTI: The RealMcCaw. 

MICHAEL CONVERTING: Shut Up and Dance. 

STEWART COPELAND: Four Days in September (d. Bruno 
Borretto), little Boy Blue, Welcome to Woop-Woop. 

JOHN CORIGUANO: The Red Violin (Samuel L Jockson). 
CHUCK D (from Public Enemy): An Allan Smithee FSm. 
MYCHAEL DANNA: The Sweet Hereafter. 

ALEXANDRE DESPLAT: The Revengers (UX). 

GARY DeMICHELE: Ship of Fools (d. Stanley Tucci, 
Campbell Scott). 

PATRICK DOYLE: Great Expectations, Quest for Cameht 
(Warner Bros, animated), Stepmom (Julia Roberts). 

ANNE DUDLEY: American History X (New line). 

TAN DUN: Fallen (Denzel Washington). 

THE DUST BROS.: Orgazmo, Dead Mon on Campus. 

JOHN DU PREZ: labor Pains. 

RANDY EDELMAN: 6 Days/7 Nights (d. Ivan Reitman, 
Harrison Ford/Anne Heche), For Richer or Poorer. 
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CUFF EIDELMAN: Montana. 

DANNY ELFMAN: Flubber (Robin Winns), Good W& 
Hunting (d. Gus Van Sant), Superman (d. fin Burton), 
American Psycho (film of Bret Easton EKs novel); Bfman 
is also contributing an original source cue to Saeam 2. 
STEPHEN ENDELMAN: Shakespeare's Sister, Tempting Fate. 
DOUGLASS FAKE: Hoty vs. Hollywood (independent). 
GEORGE FENTON: Courtesan, Object of My Affections 
(Jennifer Aniston). 

FRANK FITZPATRICK: Players Oub (Ice Cube), lari loo. 
MICK FLEETWOOD: 14 Palms. 

DAVID MICHAEL FRANK: A IGd in Alodtn's Court, The 
Prince, Perfect Target, The Family Bloom (Penelope Ann 
Miller). 

JOHN FRIZZELL Alien: Resurrection, Jone Austen's Mafia 
(Jim Abrahams). 

RICHARD GIBBS: Musk from Another Room, Doctor 
Dolittle (Eddie Murphy, Fox). 

PHILIP GLASS: Run Dun (Scorsese), The Truman Show (to 
Carrey). 

NICK GlfNNIE-SMITH: Home Alone 3, Man in the Iron 
Mask (musketeer movie, MGM). 

ELUOT GOLDENTHAL Sphere Id. Barry Levinson, so-fi, 
Dustin Hoffman), The Butcher Boy (d. Ned Jordan, '60s 
Irish setting), Blue Vision (honor, d. Jordon). 

JERRY GOLDSMITH: Deep Rising, lost in Space (d. Stephen 
Hopkins), US Marshals (The Fugitive 21, Smat Soldier [d. 
Joe Dante), A Smat Mkocle (aka Owen Meoney, Disney). 
JOEL GOLDSMITH: StorCate (Showtime), Reasonable 
Doubt [d. Rondail Kletser, Melanie Griffith). 

HARRY GREGSON WILLIAMS: liar (Renee Zellweger), The 
Borrowers, The Replacement KAers (Mira Sorrino, Chow 
Yun-Fat). 

GREYBOY ALLSTARS: Zero Wert (Castle Rock; Bl Pullman, 
Ben Stiller). 

LARRY GROUPt Storm of the Heart, Sinners (w/ Kenneth 
Branagh). Sleeping with the lion, Making Contact, Raven's 
Blood (d. Molly Smith). 

CHRIS HAJIAN: Chairman of he Board [Carrot lop). 
RICHARD HARTLEY: Victory, Curtain Cal (UX), AJt the 
little Animals l UX independent). 

RICHARD HARVEY: Jone fyre(UX). 

LEE HOLDRIDGL Family Plan (leste Nielsen), Two for 
Texas (Turner cable). The Secret of NIMH 2 (animated, 
MGM). 

JAMES NEWTON HOWARD: The Postman (Kevin Costner). 
JAMES HORNER: fflmrld. Jomes Cameron, solo vocals by 
Sissel Kyrkjeboe), Mighty Joe Young, The Mask of 2ono 
(d. Martin Campbell), Deep Impact. 

S0REN HYLDGAARD: Island of Darkness (Denmork- 
Norway), Skyggen (Denmark), The Other Side (d. Peter 
frith), The Boy and the lynx (Finlond/U.S.), Help I'm a 
Fish (with songs). 

MARK ISHAM: Afterglow (Nick Nohe, Juke Christie), The 
Education of little Tree (d. Richard Friedenberg, period 
film). The Gingerbreod Mon (d. Robert Altman). 

ADRIAN JOHNSTON: / Want You. 

TREVOR JONES: Dark Gty (Alex Proyas), The Mighty (d. 
Peter Chekom, Miramax, collaborating with Peter 
Gabriel), Desperate Measures (d. Borbet Schroeder, 
Mkhod Keaton), lawn Dogs, Talc of Angefc (Miramax), 
Frederic Wide (Fox, d. Richard loncroine), Plunkett & 


Moclane (PolyGrom, d. Jake Scott—Ridley's son). 
MICHAEL KAMEN: Waiter Guest (d. Alan Rickman), The 
Avengers (Umo Thurman). 

BRIAN KEANE: Utown (d Nkk Gomez), Stephen King's 
NightFhet (d. Mark Pavia, Newline). 

ROIFE KENT: Us Begins with You (Anthony Edwards). 
WILLIAM KIDD: The King and I [Morgan Creek, animated). 
BRIAN LANGS8ARD: Johnny Skidmarks. 

DANia IAN0IS: The Postman (original songs). 

CHRIS LENNERTZ: The Art House (parody on independent 
films; also musk supervisor). 

JOHN LURIE: flay Pigeons (prod. Rkfiey Scott). 

MADER: little Gty (Miramax), The Don's Analyst (coble 
movie), Clockwatchers (Parker Posey, Lisa Kudrow), The 
Wonderful Ice Geam Suit, Too Toed to Die. 

HUMM1E MANN: The Rescuers Part II (Paramount), The 
Unknown Cychst (Lea Thompson), Broke Down Paloce (d. 
Jonathon Kaplan), Block Cal Run (HBO). 

ANTHONY MARINELU: God Said Ha! (Juko Sweeney), 
Hades. 

PHIL MARSHALL Do You Wont to Donee? 

BRICE MARTIN: Depths of Groce, Eating LA 
DAVID MAY: Shaking At Over (d. Dominique Forma). 
DENNIS MCCARTHY: letters from a Killer (d. David 
Corson). 

JOa McNEELY: Virus, lock and Reba (independent). 

GIG! MERONI: The Good life (Stalone, Hopper), Sinbod 
(Richard Greko). 

CYNTHIA MILIAR: Drgfng to China (d. Timothy Hutton, 
cond. Elmer Bernstein). 

MIKE MI11S: A Cool Dry Place (Vince Vaughn, Joey louren 
Adorns, with new song from Mis s band, HEAL). 

PAUL MlliS: SNK Breathing (Brendan Fraser). 

ENNIO MORRICONE: The legend of the Pianist on the 
Ocean (Giuseppe Tomatore). 

MARK MOTHERSBAUGH: Best Men, Breaking Up, Rugrats: 
The Movie, flood Man on Campus (Paramount, prod. Gole 
Ann Hurd). 

ROGER NULL Welcome to Kern Country (w/ Dust Bros.). 
DAVID NEWMAN: Anastasia (Fox, animated muskol). 
THOMAS NEWMAN: Red Comer (Richard Gere), Oscar ond 
ludnda. The Horse Whisperer. 

JOHN OTTMAN: Incognito (d. John Bodhom), The Apt Pup* 
(d. Bryan Singer, Ottman oho editor). 

VAN DYKE PARKS: Otver Twist (Disney, Richard Dreyfuss, 
Oifoh Wood), Barney: The Movie, Shodroch (d. Susanna 
Styron, October Fins). 

JEAN-CLAUDE PETIT: Beaumarchais, linsolent (period), 
Messieurs les enfonts, le Complot d'Aristotie. 

NICHOLAS PIKE: Warrior of Waverly Street. 

MICHAEL RICHARD PLOWMAN: laser Hawk (Mark Hamfl, 
Canoda). 

RACHEL PORTMAN: Home Fries, Beloved (Jonathan 
Demme), legend of Mulon (Disney animaled; songs by 
Matthew Wider, musk, and David Zippel, lyric). 

JOHN POWaL Enduronce (UX documentor). 

ZBIGNIEW PREISNER: Dancing at lughonso (Meryl 
Streep). 

TREVOR RABIN: Home Grown (Bly Bob Thornton). 
GRAEME REVaL Suicide Kings (Trimark), Chinese Box, 
Phoenix (d. Danny Cannon), Dennis the Menace 2, The 
Haky Bird. 

Ft 


J. PETER ROBINSON: Jackie Chan's Mr. Nke Guy (New Line 
Cinema), Firestorm (Fox). 

PETER RODGERS MaNIC* The Only Thrill (Sam Shepherd, 
Diane Keaton). 

RYUICHI SAKAMOTO: Snake Eyes. 

CALEB SAMPSON: Fast, Cheap and Out of Control {6. Urol 
Morris). 

IA10 SCHIFRIN: Something to Believe In (love story), 
Tango. 

GAIU SCHOEN: Dejd Vu (independent). 

MARC SHAIMAN: My Giant (Billy Crystal). 

HOWARD SHORE: Existence (d. David Cronenberg), 
Chinese Coffee (d. Al Pacino). 

ALAN SILVESTRI: Mouse Hunt (Dreamworks, Nathan 
Lane), Jorzon: The Animaled Movie (Disney, songs by Phil 
Coftns), Holy Man (comedy), The Odd Couple 2 
MICHAEL SMALL Elements (Rob Morrow). 

NHL SMOLAR: The Silent Cradle, Harper's Ferry. 

MARK SNOW: The X Files Movie. 

FREDERIC TALGORN: Story of Monty Spinneratz (German, 
fantasy). 

MICHAEL TAVERA: Mr. Mogoo (Leslie Nielsen). 

ERNEST TROOST: Carriers, Miracle in the Woods (Halmark 
HoK of Fame). 

TIM TRUMAN: Boogie Boy. 

JONATHAN TUNIC* The Fantastks (based on Broadway 
show, d. Mkhoel Ritchie). 

CHRISTOPHER TYNG: Bring Me the Head of Mavis Davis 
(UX block comedy). 

NERIDA TYSON-CHEW: Fern duty 2. 

CJ.VANSTON: Edwards ond Hunt. 

MERVYN WARREN: The Kiss (Jersey Films, Danny 
Devito/Queen Lotifoh). 

DAVID WILLIAMS: The Prophecy II (horror, Christopher 
Walken), Phantoms (Miromax, Peter O'Toole, Ben 
Affleck). 

JOHN WILLIAMS: Amhtod (Spielberg), Saving Private 
Ryon (Spiefcerg). 

PATRICK WILLIAMS: Julian Po (Christian Slater, Fine line). 
DEBBIE WISEMAN: Wide (film obout Oscor Wilde). 

PETER WOLF: The Fearless Four (German, onimated). 
GABRIEL YARED: les MheroUes. 

CHRISTOPHER YOUNG: The Mon Who Knew Too little (Bill 
Murray spy spoof), Kilronin (thriller, Gynneth Paltrow), 
Hord Rain (formerly The Flood). 

HANS ZIMMER: Prince of Egypt (Dreamworks, animated 
musical), As Good as It Gets (Jock Nicholson, James 
Brooks), The Thin Red line (d. Terrence Malkk). 

Attention Gorfaine-Schwartz Clients: Your agency 
wos only willing to provide Film Score Monthly with par 
Hal, dated information for selected clients. We have 
attempted to compile more comprehensive data on your 
upcoming projects from other sources. 

All updates from composers, ogents, production compa¬ 
nies, publicists, fons or anyone else are gratefully appre¬ 
ciated. We wont these lists to be occurate, but sometimes 
changing schedules, new titles, ond plan old obscure 
movies cause errors. (I mean, what ore some of these 
things?) Coll Lukas at 213-937-9890, or e-mail 
lukas@fiknscoremonthly.com. 
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Scannan 

Newly recorded by this U.K. label (City of 
Prague Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. 
Kenneth Alwyn) for early 1998 release is Max 
Steiner: Great Warner Bros. Film Music, with 
selections from Spencer’s Mountain, The Flame 
and the Arrow, Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Mildred Pierce, Ice Palace, Now Voyager, The 
FBI Story, Life with Father, Sergeant York, The 
Hanging Tree, Parrish and Johnny Belinda. 


Silva Screen 

Due in Europe in early December is 
Nosferatu, a new score by James Bernard (of 
Dracula fame) for the silent German film. More 
newly recorded compilations are coming up for 
early 1998, titles to be announced. 

Sonic Images 

Composer Christopher Franke’s label, previ¬ 
ously self-distributed, has just acquired distrib¬ 


ution by MCA/Universal. The following releas¬ 
es are available now by direct mail (see 
www.sonicimages.com) or will be in stores on: 

November 4: Lois and Clark (Jay Gruska), 
Poltergeist: The Legacy (John Van Tongeren), 
Chicago Hope (Jeff Rona). November 18: Eve's 
Bayou (Terence Blanchard score) and five 
Babylon 5 episode-score CDs: “Severed 
Dreams,” “Late Delivery from Avalon,” “Walka¬ 
bout," “Shadow Dancing” and “Z'Ha’Dum.” 


CONCERTS 


California: November 21, 22 

Santa Ana s.o.; Life with Father 
(Steiner), Airplane! (Bernstein). 

February 7 

San Francisco Sym.; Bride of 
Frankenstein (Waxman). 

Connecticut: December 19, 20 

New Haven s.o.; It's a Wonderful 
Life (Tiomkin). 

Florida: November 19, 20 

Boca Raton Pops; A Place in the 
Sun (Waxman), Kings Row 
(Korngold), The Godfather (Rota), 
Born Free (Barry), Mission: 
Impossible (Schifrin). 

January 7, 8 

Boca Raton Pops; science fic¬ 
tion/ monster movie music concert. 
Illinois: November 22 

Illinois Phil., Park Forest; A 
President's Country (Tiomkin). 

Michigan: December 14 

Ann Arbor s.o.; Intermezzo 
(Provost, arr. Steiner). 

December 18, 19, 20, 21 

Grand Rapids s.o.; It's a 
Wonderful Life (Tiomkin). 

Minnesota: November 15 

Rochester Orch.; The Magnificent 
Seven (Bernstein). 

Tennessee: November 14, 15, 16 

Memphis Sym.; Sense and 
Sensibility (Doyle, world premiere of 
17-minute suite). 

Texas: November 14, 15 

San Antonio Sym.; Forrest Gump 
(Silvestri), Independence Day (Arnold). 
December 7 

Baytown s.o.; It's a Wonderful Life 
(Tiomkin). 

January 15, 16, 17 

Fort Worth Sym.; A President's 
Country Medley (Tiomkin). 

Wisconsin: December 21 

Milwaukee s.o.; It's a Wonderful 
Life (Tiomkin). 

Australia: February 13,14 

Sydney s.o.; Romeo and Juliet: A 
Renaissance Timepiece (Cliff Eidel- 


man, non-soundtrack work commis¬ 
sioned for recent Varese CD). 

February 14 

Adelaide s.o., Perth; Prince Valiant 
(Waxman), Vertigo (Herrmann). 

Austria: January 1 

Graz s.o.; Psycho, Vertigo, 
Mamie, North by Northwest (all 
Herrmann). 

Canada: January 14, 15 

National Arts Center, Ottawa; 
"Weep No More Sad Fountains" 
from Sense and Sensibility (Doyle, 
vocal by Jane Eglen). 

February 19 

Calgary s.o.; Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull (Holdridge). 

France: December 7 

Orchestra de Chambre Phil., Univ. 
Chermont-Ferrand; Psycho (Herr¬ 
mann), complete score live to film, 
cond. Baudine Jam. 

Japan: December 31 

Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, 
Osaka; Anastasia (Flarity, new ani¬ 
mated film), Mission: Impossible 
(Schifrin), The Godfather (Rota), 
Titanic (Horner, tentative). 

January 2, 3, 4 

Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, Tokyo; 
same program as above. 

Ron Jones/Vivaldi Dreams 

Composer Ron Jones has orga¬ 
nized a Vivaldi Dreams Concert, 
November 7, at the Pickwick Center, 
Embassy Room in Burbank, CA. The 
program includes five Vivaldi concer¬ 
tos and two new compositions by 
Jones, who will conduct the 14-mem¬ 
ber ensemble. Call 818-845-3902. 

Dallas Symphony Goes Nuts 

The Dallas Symphony will play a 
ton of film music in their upcoming 
concerts at Northpark Mall, cond. 
Richard Kaufman. November 14, 15, 
16 : The Generals (Patton/MacArthur, 
Goldsmith), Tuskegee Airmen 
(Holdridge). December 12, 13: 
Miracle on 34th Street (both 


Mockridge and Broughton versions). 
The Bishop's Wife (Friedhofer), It's a 
Wonderful Life (Tiomkin), The Holly 
and the Ivy (M. Arnold), A Christmas 
Carol (Waxman), Home Alone (Wil¬ 
liams). February 12, 13: Goodbye, 
Mr Chips (Addinsell), My Geisha 
(Waxman), Samson and Delilah 
(Young), Two for the Road (Mancini), 
Friendly Persuasion (Tiomkin), Tribute 
to Victor Young (arr. Mancini), An 
Affair to Remember (Friedhofer). 

Toru Takemitsu Memorial Concert 

There will be a tribute concert to 
Toru Takemitsu (1930-1996) at the 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, No¬ 
vember 17, 1997, 8PM, Masatoshi 
Mitsumoto cond. Concordia 
Orchestra: "Star/lsle" for Orchestra 
(1984), "November Steps" for 
Shakuhachi, Biwa, and Orchestra 
(1967), "Three Film Scores" for 
String Orchestra, "Family Tree" for 
Narrator and Orchestra (1992) and 
"For Toru" by Lukas Foss (1997). Call 
818-449-7360; tickets $15-$40. 

Star Wars in Japan 

There will be a concert of Star 
Wars Trilogy music by the Tokyo New 
Philharmonic at Shinjuku Culture 
Center, Tokyo, on November 29, con¬ 
ducted by Shoiti Kawai. See the site 
for John Williams Fan Club Japan, 
http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jf6y- 
kmo/ JWFChom e.html. 

It's a Wonderful life Recreation 

There will be a recreation of the 
1946 NPR broadcast of It's a 
Wonderful Life on December 8 from 
the Pasadena Playhouse to benefit 
the Pediatric AIDS foundation. This 
will be televised later on PBS. Cast 
will include Bill Pullman, Meg Ryan, 
Hume Cronyn, Danny DeVito, Rhea 
Perlman, and Christian Slater, and 
the 1946 Dimitri Tiomkin film score 
will be adapted for a small group as 
the music for the broadcast. 


Schifrin in Barcelona 

Lalo Schifrin will conduct the 
Orquestra Sinfonica de Barcelona in 
a concert of film music on January 
16, 17; music by Schifrin, Williams, 
Mancini, Rota, Theodorakis, Morri- 
cone. See www.obc.es/fr_tem.htm. 

Doyle at Carnegie Hall 

A new concert work by Patrick 
Doyle, 'The Face in the Lake," will 
have its world premiere at Carnegie 
Hall on February 21, 1998. It was 
commissioned by Sony Classical for 
a recording involving composers 
writing new pieces around folk tales 
from various countries. 

Jerry Goldsmith's Music for Orchestra 

A 1970 concert work by Jerry 
Goldsmith, "Music for Orchestra," (8 
min., modern/atonal) will be per¬ 
formed by the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic (cond. Esa-Pekka Salonen) on 
March 26 and 27, 1998. Also on the 
program are Shostakovich: Piano 
Concerto #2, Mendelssohn: Sym¬ 
phony No 4 and Copland: "El Salon 
Mexico." Call 213-850-2000. 

McNeely in Scotland 

Joel McNeely will conduct the 
Royal Scottish National Philhar¬ 
monic, Royal Concert Hall, Glasgow 
in a film music concert, May 8, 1998. 

Due to the lead time of this maga¬ 
zine, it is possible some of this infor¬ 
mation is too late to do any good. 
Please accept our apologies. 

This is a list of concerts with film 
music pieces. Contact the orchestra's 
box office for more information. 
Thanks go to John Waxman of 
Themes & Variations (http://tnv.net) 
for this list; he provides scores and 
parts to the orchestras. 

For a list of silent film music con¬ 
certs, see Tom Murray's web site: 
http:/ / www.cinemaweb.com/lcc. 
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Sony 

Men in Black (Danny Elfman score album) 
will be out in November, at the time of the video. 

Upcoming on Sony Classical: November 18: 
Titanic (James Horner). December 9: Oscar 
and Lucinda (Thomas Newman). The Red 
Violin (John Corigliano; Joshua Bell, violin) 
will be out at the end of 1998. 

Due early 1998 from Sony Legacy is the 
expanded 65-minute Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture (Jerry Goldsmith), a 2CD set with an 
expanded edition of Inside Star Trek (Gene 
Roddenberry 70s documentary) on disc two. 

SouthEast 

Imminent is Within the Rock (Rod Gammons 
and Tony Fennell, enhanced CD). Due after 
that from this Dutch label is Fear No Evil 
(Frank LaLoggia, enhanced CD). 

Super Tracks 

Forthcoming are First Kid (Richard Gibbs) 
and Dragonball Z (kids cartoon). 

TVT 

Out now is Mortal Korn bat: Annihilation 
(songs, no score). Devil's Advocate (James 
Newton Howard) is imminent. 

Varese Sarabande 

Out now are Starship Troopers (Basil 
Poledouris) and Frontiers (newly recorded 


READER ADS 

FEE INFO: Free: Up to five Items. After five Items, It's $5 for up 
to 10 Items; $10 for up to 20 Items; $20 for up to BO Items; and 
add $10 for each additional (up to) 10 more items. 

Send U.S. funds only to Rim Score Monthly, 5455 Wilshire 
Blvd Suite 1500, Los Angeles CA 90036-4201. No bootleg titlesl 
You can send your ad by e-mail: Lukas@fllmscoremonthly.com. 

WANTED 

Alan Etheridge (110 Daniel Dr, Clemson SC 296B4; 
ealan@demson.edu) wants LP of Sunday, Bloody Sunday 
(1971 John Schlesinger film), on CAM label. 

David Moraza (521 E 14th St Apt 11-G, New York NY 10009) 
Is looking for mint condition CDs for Fori Saganne (Philippe 
Sarde) and The Outlaw Josey Wales (Jeny Reidlng). 

FOR SALE/TRADE 

David Bunn (82 Broadway, Chilton Polden, Bridgwater, 
Somerset TA7 9EQ, England; ph: 01278-722993) has for sale 
Ennlo Morrlcone CDs Tempo dl Uccidere, Time of Destiny, II 
Prindpe del Deserto, Red Sonja/Bloodline, and many more in 
mint condition, plus spaghetti westerns by other composers. 
Steven Dixon (27 Redcar Lane, Redcar, Cleveland TS10 3FF, 
United Kingdom; ph: 01642-490299) has for sale Ennio 
Morrlcone arrangements on vinyl: (1) Musica sul velluto (RCA 
PML 10386, Italy 1964), 10 arr. by Morricone, LP. (2) Ragazzi 
Pops! (RCA SA 17, Italy 1966), 1 top-rare arr. by Morricone, 
‘Non 6 mai tardi," vocal Rita Monico, LP. (3) Le Canzoni 
d'amore digianni mecda (RCA PML 10353, Italy 1965, fold- 


Jerry Goldsmith sci-fi collection). 

November 18: L.A. Confidential (Jerry 
Goldsmith score album), Mad City (Thomas 
Newman, no Philippe Sarde additional music), 
The Man Who Knew Too Little (Christopher 
Young), and Volume 2’s of Hercules: The 
Legendary Journeys and Xena: Warrior 
Princess (both Joseph Lo Duca). 

December 2: For Richer or Poorer (Randy 
Edelman), Mouse Hunt (Alan Silvestri), Shiloh 
(early 1997 movie, Joel Goldsmith). 

The next Fox Classics releases will be out in 
January. One CD will be Forever Amber (David 
Raksin, 1947), the other a musical. 

Due 1998 in the Film Classics series (Royal 
Scottish National Orchestra, conducted by the 
composer unless noted) are Torn Curtain 
(Bernard Herrmann, cond. Joel McNeely), The 
Magnificent Seven (Elmer Bernstein), The 
Great Escape (Bernstein), and Citizen Kane 
(Herrmann, cond. McNeely). The next Jerry 
Goldsmith recordings of Alex North scores are 
Viva Zapata! and The Agony and the Ecslusy. 

Virgin 

Due November 18 is The Sweet Hereafter 
(Mychael Danna). Chairman of the Board will 
be out at the time of the movie next year. 

Walt Disney 

Planned for January are expanded editions 
of Alice in Wonderland and Peter Pan. • 


out), 8 an. by Morricone. (4) Catherine Spaak-Penso a te 
(song from Malamondo), an. Morrlcone, 45. (5) 45s by little 
Peggy March 8 Loulselle (an. by Morricone). 

Adam Harris (PO Box 1131, Sheffield MA 01257-1131; ph: 
413-229-3647) has a promo CD copy of Apollo 13 (music 
only, legit MCA pressing) for auction, send bids. 

Mkhael Mueller (701 S. University Blvd Apt K-354, Mobile AL 
36609; ph: 334-414-1417) has the following CDs for 
sale/trade: Jagged Edge (Vartse CD Club, $50), Obsession 
(Masters Rim Music, $50), The Reivers (Masters Music, $50), 
The Seventh Voyage of Slnhad (Varfrse, $120), Steel 
Magnolias (Polygram, $50). 

Dan Somber (4190 Bedford Ave, Apt 4J, Brooklyn NY 11229) 
has for sale thousands of film soundtracks and Broadway 
shows on vinyl LPs; some very rare, reasonably priced. Send 
$ 1.00 for catalog. 

Brad Taylor (360 N Bedford Dr #215, Beverly Hills CA 90210; 
ph: 310-247-9955; fax: 310-556-8921) has the following 
CDs for trade: (1) promo copy of Hocus Pocus; (2) promo copy 
of Honor and Glory (Poledouris); (3) promo copy of Treasure 
Island: The Adventure Begins (Stone); (4) Red Heat (Homer); 
and (5) Dad (Homer). Also has more than 100 other CDs for 
sale or trade. 'SASE or your list gets mine.’ 

Ross Woodbury IPO Box 1387, Nevada City CA 95959; ph: 
916-265-3622) has the following LPs for sale, all ex. to mint 
condition: Fantastic Planet (rare French import, $40), Thank 
Your Lucky Stars (all-star Warner Bros. WWII musical, $20), 
Once Upon a Time in America (rare E. Morricone, $20), 
Themes from Classic Sa-Fi, Fantasy and Horror Films (original 
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Varfcse, $20), Casino Royale (rare stereo version, $20). 

FOR SALE/TRADE 
8 WANTED 

Robert Knaus (320 Rsher St Walpole MA 02081; ph: 508- 
668-9398) wants on CD: Black Beauty, Sommersby (Elfman), 
Dead Again (Doyle), Final Analysis (Fenton), For Love or 
Money (Broughton), Scent of a Woman (Newman), Untamed 
Heart (Eidelman), Basic Instinct (Goldsmith), The Rocketeer 
(Homer), Alive (Howard). Has large collection of hard-to-get 
and 'mystery' items. Write or call for list 

Dracoulb Styiianos (13 Pefkon St 14122 Athens, Greece; ph: 
0030-01-284-3717; fax: 0030-01-364-2889) wants the fol¬ 
lowing LPs: Heaven s Gate, Cross of Iron, Dr. Phibes, Thomas 
Crown Affair, The Shining Viva Marla, Night of the Living 
Dead, Jeux Interdits. Will give a $30 trade from his ad list 
(FSM Vol. 2, No. 6) for each one. Also has CDs: Digital Space, 
Cocoon: The Return, Georges Delerve: London Sessions Vol. 
1, Hang 'Em HlghfThe Way West/Scalphunters (EMI). Also 
wanted: specific laserdiscs, will trade CDs from list Robert 
Trewin Kohl, please re-contact; you did not include an area 
code for your return fax. 

Jerry Valladares (PO Box 61000, New Orleans LA 70161) has 
the following mint CD soundtracks for sale: (1) Moon Over 
Parador (Jane), $35.00. (2) Time After Time (R6zsa), $20.00. 
(3) Midnight Run (Elfman), $25.00. (4) Crimes of Passion 
(Wakeman), $15.00. (5) Stand and Deliver (Safan), $15.00. 
Wanted: Used and promo CD soundtracks of any type of 
musk (score or various). • 
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New from Retrograde Records! 

John Barry’s Deadfall 

First time on CD! John Barry scored this 1968 Bryan Forbes thriller in the midst of 
his most creative period of the '60s. It features his 14-minute guitar concerto, 
"Romance for Guitar and Orchestra," performed by Renata Terrago and the 
London Philharmonic; the title song "My Love Has Two Faces" performed by Shirley 
Bassey ("Goldfinger"), plus two never-before-heard alternate versions of same 
(male vocal and instrumental); and vintage, dramatic Barry underscore. Deadfall 
was released on a Fox LP at the time of the film's release and has been unavailable 
ever since. Liner notes by Jon Burlingame. 
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First Edition remain! 
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Letters from Readers 

How To! 

...Many readers would benefit from an 
in-depth look at the legal aspects 
involved when writing music for money. 
As a composer this interests me as I try 
to “get my foot in the door.” Hit the 
main sections that would go into a con¬ 
tract for recording an album, scoring a 
film, doing a commercial, etc. with the 
percentages, publishing rights, what's 
expected from the studio, how much it 
costs to hire an orchestra and record 
them, how much an orchcstrator should 
receive, and so on. If I want to find peo¬ 
ple to invest in me to record an album, 
what sort of contract would I need? 

Besides sending in my copyright 
forms, do I need to do anything else to 
cover myself? What about trademarks, 
artwork, etc.? How do I hire a lawyer, 
and how much should I expect to pay? 
If I want to start my own label, what do 
I need to know, and if I record my own 
album and want it mastered, what are 
the top 20 places to go, and how much 
do they cost? If I want to make my own 
album “exactly" (step by step) the way 
John Williams recorded his, how much 
would I need to pay and to whom? 

I’m more concerned with the first- 
time project, the “I’ve been doing it for 
free and now I want to go pro" stages. 
Every story I read about bands getting 
signed or filmmakers going big, I never 
hear about the stages in-between, 
where they went from totally geek to 
totally sheik. It’s as though the artists 
want to keep their aura and glamour so 
high that they don’t want you to know 
their inside secret, or that they may 
have written songs for Kupaul for 20 
years before they got their break. 

I’ve read your interviews with com¬ 
posers, but I was basically just given an 
overview of how much work I’m going to 
face and all the reasons why I shouldn’t 
become a composer. What I can use to 
my benefit is to learn what others have 
already overcome, and the tools they 
used to get to where they are right now. 
I’m sure that everyone would find com¬ 
poser’s salaries as well as legal costs for 
doing a score interesting. 

Frank McKeown 
8045 Davis Dr East 
St. Louis MO 63105 

I would love to cover this material—and 
will! It’s a matter of finding the people to 


write it. Composers Richard Beilis and 
Jeff Rona have each given presentations 
on the cost break-downs for music pro¬ 
duction. Any aspiring composer should 
contact the Society for Composers and 
Lyricists (www.fdmscore.org), and see 
our site, www.filmscoremonthly.com, for 
other Internet resources. 

The reason many top composers don’t 
have stories about legal papenvork and 
production drudgery is because there is 
a vast studio “ engine ” to take of these 
things once you reach a certain level. 
John Williams doesn’t have to oversee 
every step of his top-notch recordings, 
because he has relationships with A- 
level studios, engineers, orchestrotors, 
contractors, music editors, players and 
many more who work with him. 

The advice I can give to aspiring 
composers is to focus on skill and per¬ 
sonality: your own. They say “the busi¬ 
ness '" is about personal relationships, 
and it’s true. A composer overcomes a 
total lack of experience by being talent¬ 
ed, having ideas, and being an engag¬ 
ing person who is both ego less and pas¬ 
sionate. Don't worry about hiring an 
attorney or where to master your first 
album, but move to Ijos Angeles (really!) 
and work at an agency, studio or other 
music-prep place. Hey, go work for Hans 
at Media Ventures. 

We’ll try to have articles on “film scor¬ 
ing at home,” but writing music for 
movies is different from indie filmmak¬ 
ing or having your own rock band, in 
that you need to have a movie. For that, 
you need to have relationships with 
filmmakers, and the skill is as much 
getting those as writing the music. 

John Williams Bag 

...I was raised on food and fishing and 
movies. Of the latter, those of the 
Spielberg kind. Back then, I liked 
Temple of Doom more than Raiders, 
which I liked anyway. I saw E.T. twice 
in the theater and never rolled my eyes 
or murmured biting sarcasms. And 
Jaws, which I watched on Beta when I 
was old enough, had a way of forcing 


FSM NEEDS YOUR LETTERS! 
Respond to a topic here, start 
your own—anything you want. 

Mail Bag 

c/o Film Score Monthly 
5455 Wilshire Blvd Suite 1500 
Los Angeles CA 90036-4201 
mailbag@filmscoremonthly.com 


me to be thirsty occasionally, so that as 
I drank, my eyes could be turned and 
my mind distracted. 

The movies I loved as a child were 
strange and wondrous in many ways. 
But the images, the names, the words 
spoken, often owed their precious and 
timeless emotional impact to something 
that neither escaped the child’s atten¬ 
tion nor ever found his 
tongue: the underscore. 

Looking back, I think 
it was the music which, 
for these fantastical 
films, a) best expressed— 
or represented—the qual¬ 
ity of inexpressibility that 
enshrouds the memory of 
any affecting experience; 
and thereby, b) justified 
those hours spent living 
vicariously. You could go 
on forever relating the 
details of a movie and 
pretend to be describing 
something out of real life, 
but your second-hand 
account would fail to 
impress—as would the 
movie, if not for the music 
that gave so much to your 
appreciation of the story. 

Until Jurassic Park, musical under¬ 
score to me had not been music as such. 
But with the heraldic trumpet theme 
that sounds as the monstrous green 
island approaches, I realized that I had, 
by invitation, entered the movie, and 
for the first time I wanted to under¬ 
stand the music's magnetism. The com¬ 
poser’s name appeared in the end cred¬ 
its, and (wondering if this was the same 
man who wrote “The Olympic Spirit" in 
1988) I there became a fan of film 
music... and an addict of John 
Williams’s music. I love it like family. 

Kevin McDermott 
254 Powell Rd 
Springfield PA 19064-2308 

...I would like to respond Jonathan 
Hinkle (Vol. 2, No. 6). He asked if he 
was the only one disappointed by John 
Williams’s recent work. No, he is not 
alone. I have also been underwhelmed 
by Mr. Williams’s scores of late. 

For several years, I told people that 
John Williams was the best at his craft. 
My argument was that Raiders, E.T., 
Superman and certainly the Star Wars 
Trilogy would have been much lesser 
movies without their respective scores. 
Those were so exhilarating and popular 
that even non-film music buffs were 


able to hear any of those themes and 
immediately recognize its movie. One 
might contend that this was because 
the films were popular. Well, so were 
Independence Day, Men in Black, and 
Ace Ventura, but those scores did not 
conjure up such immediate reactions. 

That was the Williams of the early 
‘80s. The late ‘80s gave us two very 


bland Williams contributions— Always 
and Empire of the Sun —and two repet¬ 
itive and similar scores— Presumed 
Innocent and The Accidental 7 burist. 
Despite the fact that these were less- 
than-stellar achievements, I still said 
Williams was the best. However, I had 
to wait until 1993's Schindler’s List 
before my faith was reaffirmed. This is 
one of the best scores of the *90s. Unfor¬ 
tunately, that was the last time I raved 
about any of John Williams’s music. 

I bought Jurassic Park, Nixon and 
Sabrina before seeing the movies 
because I was such a big fan. These 
three left me very disappointed. Each of 
them has a decent theme or two, but 
not much else. 

Not to be dismayed, I bought 
Sleepers last year before seeing the 
movie and was so let down. I will not 
buy any more John Williams CDs 
unless I see the movie first and leave 
the theater humming the music. And 
yes, I did see The Lost World and 
Rosetvood. Those soundtracks are not 
part of my collection. However, I do still 
firmly believe that John Williams is the 
man to do the Star Wars prequels and 
will not disappoint. 

Tbm Vogt 
3705 Brierwood Dr 
Erie PA 16510 
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Soundtrack Psycho Reactions 

...I wonder if it’s ever occurred to these 
crazy soundtrack collectors that you 
can buy a laserdisc copy of a lot of these 
movies for about the same price as the 
rare, limited edition soundtrack. I had 
the recent, brilliant insight that buying 
the LD of Dragonslayer would give me 
more entertainment than the sound- 


a couple of bucks. (Auctions are fun, 
especially the ones that have no mini¬ 
mum bid. For fun, put down $1.49—you 
might get it!) Don’t buy a disc “blind" 
such as all these “promos” by Lee 
Holdridge... I always thought promos 
were free. Really, how many times do 
you (I) listen to these? (Funny, I liked 
music much more when it cost less!) 


score for Hoodlum, a gangster film set 
in the ‘30s. Bernstein is a legend who 
has done masterful scores in a multi¬ 
tude of genres. This film would have 
been a perfect opportunity for him to 
revisit his style of jazz-scoring that he 
mastered in such films as The Man 
with the Golden Arm, an excellent pic¬ 
ture with a powerhouse jazz score. 


classic score to Chinatown. 

In closing, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the Airplane! quote in 
the last issue. How about a feature on 
that Bernstein score? 

Peter Avellino 
1771 N Vermont Ave #403 
I-os Angeles CA 90027 
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track, for less money. If people like 
/O*f///-soundtrack-honrding “Jimmy” 
from the "Soundtrack Psycho Report" 
(Vol. 2, No. 6) did that, they’d save col¬ 
lectors a lot of money. However, people 
like “Jimmy" are probably beyond such 
common-sense advice. 

I would never pay for a soundtrack if 
I knew I could huy the movie itself for 
about the same price, or less. The 
money spent on these rare, bootleg, lim¬ 
ited edition, or promo CDs could be 
spent on an LD or DVD player and a 
bunch of movies. If you really admire a 
film score, why not just buy an LD or 
DVD of the movie so that you can study 
how the music functions in it? You may 
not he able to brag about owning 15 
copies of the soundtrack, but at least 
you’d be educating yourself. 

Andy Schmidt 
263 Eigenmann Hall 
Indiana University 
Bloomington IN 47406 

...Are some people so desperate that 
they’d pay $2500 for a copy of Cherry 
2000? Last June in Tbronto, I found 
Cherry for a mere $7.99, Body Heat for 
$7.99, Flesh + Blood for $8.50. Oh. yeah, 
saw a copy of Raggedy Man for $7.50 or 
so. And about a dozen more like that. 

The fun of buying music is the lis¬ 
tening, not trying to see if you can sell 
it. Try watching the film first, to see if 
you actually like the music. And if you 
like it, see if you can buy the album for 


For your further education, look for 
soundtrack-related “studio" albums. 
For example, if you dig Andre Previn in 
a serious mode (Dead Ringer, Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse), look for 
the many Columbia LPs with Previn at 
the piano with his orchestra, or Johnny 
Williams. Study the sidemcn on those 
dates, and you could wind up with some 
Shelly Manne or Red Mitchell records. 
Same goes for the personnel with 
Henry Mancini. 

I occasionally (try to) downsize my 
collection. It’s far easier to get a few 
bucks (or credit) than to try and milk a 
cash cow dry. If I want to make some 
serious dough. HI look for a Picasso at a 
garage sale. 

Guy McKone 
187 Wellington St 
Stratford. Ontario N5A 2L7 
Canada 

The Bold and the Bad 

...L.A. Confidential provides Jerry 
Goldsmith with the best film he’s had to 
work with in a while and he definitely 
lives up to it: a serious, mature score for 
a serious, mature film that also suc¬ 
ceeds as interesting music. (In the 
Bizarro World, they are currently 
eqjoying a CD which is mostly score, 
interspersed with a few songs.) But it 
seems that too many recent scores have 
continued the trend of not wanting to 
affect the film in one way or another. 

Case in Point: Elmer Bernstein’s 


Hoodlum as a film was hampered by 
inherent flaws in the script and over¬ 
length. It obviously aspired to God- 
father- type levels, but you know some¬ 
thing is wrong when the time-going-by 
montage makes you think instead of 
Dick Tracy. The score features Griflers- 
type mood cues, unmemorable under¬ 
score and a love theme which sounded 
suspiciously like the one in Airplane! 

This film needed to move and 
Bernstein’s score doesn't let it do that. 
If someone attempted to do something 
the equivalent of The Man with the 
Golden Arm score today, would it be 
used, no matter how good it was? 

An interesting example of what was¬ 
n’t done in Hoodlum can be found in the 
unused main title for The Tvo Jakes 
featured on the recent Van Dyke Parks 
promo CD. This is the sort of insane, 
Franz Waxman-ish piece that could 
probably never be done today unless 
the film were a parody—that’s probably 
why it was cut. After the title music, the 
music evolves into a bouncy rhythm 
representing post-war LA. Jake Gittes 
is fat, successful and has put the 
tragedy of his past behind him. The 
themes have a more mature, knowing 
form, consistent with what has hap¬ 
pened to Jake Gittes: he has grown to 
care about something again. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this is much clearer on CD 
than in the film, which is muddled but 
not uninteresting. Definitely an inter¬ 
esting companion to Jerry Goldsmith's 


/ also found Hoodlum oddly subdued, 
and for that matter so was Goldsmith’s 
economical score to L.A. Confidential. 
The problem is that few people tixlay 
have the balls to make a film that could 
work with up-front music (not to criti¬ 
cize LA. Confidential, which is excel¬ 
lent). But, check out U-Turn for a great 
new Ennio Morricone score, which is 
forthright and definitely weird without 
sacrificing sophistication. 

Facts of Collecting Life 

...1 began collecting soundtracks in 
1970. accidentally, with the purchase of 
United Artists’ Great Western Themes: a 
collection of original soundtrack main 
titles (Big Country, Magnificent Seven, 
Scalphunters, etc.) that was. and still is, 
pretty invigorating listening. Problem 
is. 28 years is hard on an LP. 

When CDs came along I sought to 
replace the vinyl as each title became 
available, and that led to subscribing to 
FSM. I am out of my salary range most 
of the time, but I eqjoy reading what 
those more sophisticated in their listen¬ 
ing have to say. “Is it art?" is good for 
discussion. As for listening, if I like it, I 
listen to it. 

Finally Patton arrives on CD. free of 
the legal morass of who sold what label 
to whom, and Mr. Buzan's review (Vol. 
2, No. 6) basically says, “It’s great music 
except for the sound"! Oops. Is that like 
great food except for the taste? 

Count me one of those who goes 
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absolutely nuts when Christopher 
Palmer or even the composer does an 
“original” soundtrack—sort of, almost, 
like it was originally recorded. Aarrgh! 

Just a wish, and I know it'll never 
come true for all of the reasons your 
magazine has written: just one digital 
remastering of the original score. Then 
let the artists, arrangers and conductors 
teach me anything they want. Tb miti¬ 
gate the notion I am a total boob, the 
irrational sensitivity to note-for-note 
CD soundtrack re-releases did inspire 
some illumination in my thinking: the 
world of classical music must be very 
interesting, looking for a Mozart equiv¬ 
alent of the original (soundtrack) 
recording. Education in that music 
must be a real source of frustration, 
looking for satisfactory recordings, 
arrangements, orchestras, etc. 

If I like it, I’ll buy it. Rather like 
standing at the magazine rack thumb¬ 
ing through for articles or photos of 
interest. When technology allows lis¬ 
tening to soundtracks without neces¬ 
sarily buying blind or seeing the film 
on tape, oh boy. By then maybe there 
will be Soundtracks Anonymous. 

Tbm Hanson 
4249 Beard Avenue South 
Minneapolis MN 55410 

The ideal situation is to have a film 
score available in both the original 
recording and a variety of interpreta¬ 
tions. As for technology allowing sound¬ 
track “previews,” check out the Internet 
for music samples you can download to 
decide what to purchase. On FSM’s web 
site, we have sound clips from our 
Retrograde releases, The Taking of 
Pelham One Two Three and Deadfall. 

...Why does it seem like there are no 
female film score fans? For that matter, 
no film score fans under 25? Just curi¬ 
ous! I’d really like to hear your 
thoughts on this! 

John Tatler 
62 Willoughbreath 
Falmouth VA 22405 

My speculation is that for younger col¬ 
lectors, soundtracks are a part of genre- 
movie fandom (comic fxxrks, models, 
videogames) which is traditionally 
male-dominated. For older collectors, 
it's like fishing or baseball card collect¬ 
ing — again, more of a male hobby. 

Remembering Tony Thomas 

...An interviewer once asked Archibald 
Leach how he managed to re-invent 


himself into one of the most admired 
movie idols of his time. Mr. Leach, who 
became the personification of debonair 
leading men as Cary Grant, replied 
that he simply imagined the type of fel¬ 
low he most admired and then did his 
best to become that man. 

Tony Thomas loved movies and the 
people involved in making them. He 
wasn’t content to keep his enthusiasm 
to himself but dedicated his life to 
interviewing his idols, broadcasting the 
results on Canadian radio, and writing 
an extraordinary number of books for 
Citadel Press* legendary The Films of... 
scries. The film that changed his life 
was The Adventures of Robin Hood 
with Errol Flynn. He co-authored the 
book on Flynn and produced the vinyl 
recording of the Erich Komgold score 
as preserved from a radio broadcast of 
musical excerpts conducted by the com¬ 
poser with narration by Basil 
Rathbonc. Side two of the record con¬ 
tained the last interview with Flynn 
before his death at age 50. It is both 
poignant and revealing in that Flynn 
comes across as a sort of modern-day 
Ulysses, scorning the fates who 
betrayed him, yet still full of hope 
despite the ravages of alcohol and 
drugs that would bring about his end. 

Tbny did not imagine himself to be 
Errol Flynn, though that actor’s roles 
as the definitive swashbuckler no doubt 
provided a source of perpetual joy. Tbny 
produced the album to that actor’s last 
really good film. The Adventures of Don 
Juan, a funny send-up of Flynn’s own 
screen image featuring one of Max 
Steiner’s best works. (It was later used 
to camp up George Hamilton’s dual 
role in Zorro, the Gay Blade.) 

I met Tbny for the first time at the 
home of Max Steiner in Beverly Hills in 
1978.1 had recently relocated to sunny 
L.A. and was invited to an informal 
dinner party hosted by Lx**, Max’s 
widow. A1 Bender and his wife were 
there along with composer/scholar 
John Morgan. I had done some cover 
illustrations for Al’s Max Steiner 
Journal and begun chronicling the 
career of Miklos Rozsa on audio and 
film as a student at Diablo Valley 
College in Pleasant Hill, California. 
Tbny was handsome enough to have 
been an actor himself; his baritone voice 
(which can be heard on the recording of 
Rdzsa’s The Vintners Daughter) would 
confirm this, but he seemed content to 
write and produce. The highlight of the 
party would often be listening to some 
new recording of music by Max or 


Erich that Tony had just produced. 
Tbny wrote lyrics to Steiner's love 
theme for Flynn and Olivia de 
Havilland in their last film together. 
They Died with Their Boots On. These 
were limited edition items labeled “not 
for public sale” and have since become 
valuable collector's items. 

Once I got a call from Tony to do the 
typesetting for a 2LP set of Steiner’s 
Bird of Paradise. I designed a logo for 
his Medallion label and did the art¬ 
work for Music for Westerns (Steiner 
again). Both were produced by I-esley 
Anderson and Mike Snell of New York. 
I remember going to Tbny’s home in 
Glendale when the TV was on and we 
listened silently to Jerry Goldsmith’s 
main title to Rio Conchos. I had 
brought a proposed layout for Hans 
Salter's Scarlet Street, featuring my 
own painting of Joan Bennett, the 
film's star. Ms. Bennett was still then 
living and Tbny felt my rendering did 
not flatter her enough and opted to use 
a black-and-white glamour still in¬ 
stead. He was a perfectionist and put 
forth his argument with such charm 
that you’d end up agreeing with him. 
He also brought the music of Herbert 
Stothart out of mothballs when he pro¬ 
duced a 2LP set containing the music 
from the original M-G-M Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Viva Villa, Anna Karenina, etc. 
My favorite of these productions was 
the release of original music masters to 
Rbzsa’s The Lost Weekend, containing 
the composer’s three alternate finales. 

Polly Jo Baker, Gregg Nestor, Albert 
Dominguez and Dan Robbins are but a 
few of the many talents Tbny helped 
nurture in his recordings. He never 
had the funds to produce the large- 
scale, fully orchestrated 
re-recordings pioneered 
by George Komgold and 
Charles Gerhardt, but he 
achieved much with lit¬ 
tle. His first book on film composers, 
Music for the Movies, contains inter¬ 
views, candid photos, and probably the 
first extensive discography of movie 
music then assembled. 

I last saw Tbny at the memorial for 
his friend Miklbs Rozsa two years ago 
at the Hotel Bel-Air. He had aged so lit¬ 
tle in the intervening 17 years that it 
came as a complete surprise when Dan 
Robbins called to inform me of his death 
on July 8 at age 69. He had been work¬ 
ing on a new Alfred Newman CD to 
include suites from The Razors Edge, 
The Robe, The Greatest Story Ever Told 
and The Diary of Anne Frank. 


Tbny Thomas lived a full life and 
was generous to share his many inter¬ 
ests with the rest of us. He was a sure 
and thorough documentarian in all his 
writing. He preserved the thoughts 
and reminiscences of everybody from 
Francis X. Bushman to Walt Disney 
and pioneered the release of film music 
on record when it was far from being 
fashionable or even profitable. His 
books on the films of Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fox, The Great Adventure Films 
and of celebrities too numerous to men¬ 
tion will help educate future students. 
We can all be thankful that he became 
the very special person that he was. 

James “Pav” Pavelek 
PO Box 71045 
San Jose CA 94086 

...Tbny Thomas was a man whose love 
of film music shone through like a 
bright beacon. His wonderful work on 
future CDs, alas, will no longer be 
there. As worldwide representative of 
the long-established Max Steiner Film 
Music Society, may I say that Tbny 
Thomas and Max Steiner were very 
close friends over many years. 

It was Tbny who interviewed Max 
on two occasions in the Steiner home. 
These tapes are in The Steiner 
Collection. It was also due to Tbny, 
through Citadel Records, that so many 
of Max’s private collection of film scores 
were produced on LP, expressly for our 
society members worldwide. Our mem¬ 
bership will never forget Tbny’s warm 
tribute to Max after the granddaddy of 
film music died: “I shall forever be 
grateful that God made me a Max 
Steiner fan. My life would be much 
poorer without him." 


Sadly, Tbny has been taken from us. 
Tbny, your great work lives on and long 
may it do so, but we are all still going 
to miss you badly. 

Brian A. Reeve 
The Max Steiner Film Music Society 
1 Rotherwood Road, Putney 
London SW15 1 LA 
England 

See Vol. 2, No. 6 for our Tbny Thomas 
memorial coverage, and visit the FSM 
iveb site (URL above, articles section) 
for additional eulogies by Preston 
Jones, John Morgan and Andrea 
Thomas CIbnys daughter). • 
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CDs $6 EACH 

Quigley Down Under 

The Blue Lagoon 

hams w/ Boston Pops) 


Out of Print CDs 

Patrick Doyle 

John Williams 

(for trade only) 

Indochine 

1941 (Bay Cities) 

Runaway (Goldsmith) 

Carlito's Way 

The Cowboys 

Wind (Potedouris) 

Bom on the 4th of Jufy 

Species (Young, promo) 

Jerry Goldsmith 

Nixon 


Air Force One 

Home Alone 2 

CD Wanted 

Planet of the Apes (Intrada) 

The Empire Strikes Back 

Baby's Day Out (Broughton) 

QBVII 

(Varese) 

(will trade fwo of the 

Bandolero! (Intrada) 

Far and Away 

above titles or buy) 

Leviathan 

The Reivers (Sony) 


The Russia House 

JFK 

Laserdiscs for Sale 

Matinee 

Empire of the Sun 

Army of Darkness ($8) LBX 

Warlock 

Jurassic Park 

The Boys from Brazil ($5) 

Rambo III (complete, Intrada) 

Lost World: Jurassic Park 

■rtxing Guns 2 ($7) LBX 

Basic Instinct 

Schindler's List 

Logan s Run ($8) LBX 

First Blood 


Clear and Present Danger 

Alien 

Christopher Young 

(S8) LBX 

Hour of the Gun 

Hellhound: Hellraiser II 

Capricorn One ($5) 

Islands in the Stream 

Invaders from Mars 

Rambo: First Blood Part II 

Rio Conchos 

Bat 21 

($7) LBX 

Star Trek: Voyager (“Care- 

The Dark Half 

Coma ($8) LBX 

taker by Jay Chattaway) 

Jennifer 8 


Papillon 

Cinema Septet (SI 2) (2CDs) 

Shipping Rates 

Angio 

Def Con 4 ($4) 

(for both CDs and LDs) 

The Shadow 

Rapid Fire ($4) 

First Class (Pnonty): $3.50 

Congo 

Flowers in the Attic ($4) 

first CD. .25 each add.- 

Outland/Capricorn One 

Hider in the House ($4) 

tional 

Bad Girls 

The Vagrant ($4) 

4th Class: $2.00 first CD. .10 

The Wind and tho Lion 

Bright Angol ($3) 

each additional 

Forovor Young 


* -Various* CDs count only 

MacArthur 

James Horner ($4 each) 

as one CD in shipping 

Nol Without My Doughtor 

Tho Pelican Brief 

rates ($3.50 tor first class 

Star Trek: First Contact 

Legends of the Fall 

or $2.00 4th class, but 

Chinatown 

Bravoheart 

not 25 or . 10 as 'addi- 

The Blue Max (Sony) 

An American Tail 

Searching for Bobby Fischer 

IionaT CD rates) 

Alex North 


Make Checks or Money 

2001 (cood. J. Goldsmith) 

Various - $5 for all 5 CDs* 

Shining Through (Kamen) 

Orders Payable to: 

Basil Polodouris 

Philadelphia (Shore) 

CHRIS SHANEYFELT 

Lonosomo Dove 

The Client 

1920 E 2ND #2208 

The Hunt for Rod October 

Immortal Bolovod 

EDMOND OK 73034 

RoboCop 

Saluto to Hollywood (Wii- 



This brave new guide 
reviews 2,000 soundtracks 

No serious soundtrack 
collector should be with¬ 
out this groundbreaking 
guide. Didier C. Deutsch 
leads a team of industry 
experts in reviewing the 
quality and content of 
2,000 soundtrack CDs, 
including the genius of 
Bernard Herrmann, Miklos 
Rozsa, Elmer Bernstein, 
James Homer and Basil 
Poledouris. Foreword by 
Film Score Monthly editor Lukas Kendall. 

VideoHound's * Soundtracks • Didier C. Deutsch • October 1997 
paperback with music CD • ISBN 1-57859-025-6 • $24.95 US. 


Available at these fine stores: 

Drama Book Samuel French Theatre Samuel French Theatre 

Shop Inc. & Film Bookshops & Film Bookshops 

723 7th Avenue 11963 Ventura Blvd 7623 Sunset Blvd. 

New York. NY 10019 Studio City. CA 90046 Hollywood, CA 90046 
Tel: 212/944-0595 Tel: 818/762-0535 Tel: 213/876-0570 


Stage Step 

(Mail Order Only) 
Philadelphia. PA 19130 
Tel: 215/636-9000 


Or call Visible Ink Press at 1-800-776-6256 




_\ /l 

When you're in the middle of a project, 
the last thing you want to worry 
about is running out of tape. 
Recorded Media Supply is here for 
you. Just give us a call and well 
deliver your products right away. 


215 W. Palm Ave. Suite 104 - Burbank. CA SI5D2 


UJ& dcftutc^ 1 to 


Fast friendly service 
Knowledgeable staff 
Visit our catalog on-line 
Free delivery in the Los Angeles area 



We carry a full line of 
Quantegy professional 
audio media products for 
all your recording needs. 


QUANTEGY 

Professional Media 




Recorded Media Supply 


visit our website 

www.blankmedia.com 
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SILENT CORNER 

The Men with the Junk Metal Instruments 

The Cambridge , Massachusetts based Alloy Orchestra writes new scores to silent film 
classics—which they perform live to picture. 


al albums. Their CD New Music for Silent 
Films (Accurate Records) includes pieces from 
five of the movies they’ve scored, including 
Metropolis and Aelita, Queen of Mors. Their lat¬ 
est effort. Lonesome (BIB Records), contains 
music from the movie of the same name. 

While both CDs provide a satisfying glimpse 
into the Alloy Orchestra’s music, it is their live 


The lights dim in Boston’s 
Coolidge Comer Theater as the 
tick-tock, tick-tock sound of 
clock-like percussion marches 
through the air. Dziga Vertov’s silent 
film classic, The Man with a Movie 
Camera , begins. On the screen, theater¬ 
goers drift into an auditorium filled with 
folding chairs and a projectionist fiddles 
with the reels of an uncooperative camera. 

A playful melodic theme grows out of the 
clock-like sound while the celluloid 
people sit down and wonder impa¬ 
tiently if the show will ever start. Fortunately, 
the projectionist discovers the problem and the 
film-within-a-film starts to roll. Director Vertov, 
in one graceful gesture, has made his viewers 
aware that the carefully constructed film world 
surrounding them is nothing more than a fan¬ 
tasy. A quick glance to the right of the Coolidge 
Comer screen destroys another illusion and 
reveals Vertovs partners in crime: the Alloy 
Orchestra, a trio from Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts is providing a living film score. 

Imagine composer Sergei Rachmaninoff 
playing ambient music with experimental 
industrial band Einsturzende Neubauten and 
you might have a close approximation of the 
sound of the Alloy Orchestra. Alloys unusual 
sonic palette is the result of their unique line¬ 
up: two percussionists and a synthesizer play¬ 
er. Keyboardist Caleb Sampson uses orchestral 
patches like woodwinds, harps, pianos and 
strings, as well as strange noises like blips, 
bleeps and the occasional siren. Ken Winokur 
and Terry Donahue, Alloy’s percussionists, use 
“found” junk metal instruments—pieces of 
pipe, truck springs, an empty fire extinguish¬ 
er—alongside traditional percussion to create a 
near limitless variety of sounds. 

Terry explains the cosmic obligation of all 
drummers to play whatever they can get their 
hands on. “1 think almost every kid who plays 
drums plays pots and pans when they’re little. 


by JONATHAN FOLLETT 

Then, once they get real drums they outgrow 
them. Ken and I both separately started play¬ 
ing junk percussion. Ken was living in France 
for awhile, making his living playing music in 
the subways and he couldn’t afford a drum. So, 
he was playing on a couple of frying pans. 
Finally, he got enough money to buy a drum 
and people stopped giving him money. So, he 
realized there was a future in frying pans." 

Tbrry’s own experience with “found" metal 
instruments was a little different. “I was play¬ 
ing as a second percussionist in rock bands and 
funk bands and I just, liked the sound of metal 
tubes and pipes. For one thing, they were loud 
enough that they didn’t need to be amplified 
and could still stand up to a drum kit, whereas 
a lot of the other percussion got lost. And the 
whole industrial thing started coming. So, it 
really seemed to fit in.” 

Ken and Terry were both part of the Boston 
based percussion outfit Concussion Ensemble 
before they joined Alloy. “Ken and Caleb were 
putting together this Alloy Orchestra for New 
Year’s Eve and asked me if I would go in with 
them,” says Tbrry. 

AVi' figured 

of live shows and 

program director of . Jjtjlmr[■ 

BoMon's 

saw one of their 

performances. “He T % 

wanted to show [ \ 

Metropolis I at the wS 

hated the Giorgio 

Moroder score that was added in ‘85. So, 
he asked us if we could come up with some¬ 
thing." Alloy scored Metropolis , receiving rave 
reviews from the Boston press, and from there, 
the group took off. Since 1992, they've scored 
nine films and played all over the world at such 
prestigious events as the Tblluride Film 
Festival and the Pordenone Silent Film 
Festival in Italy. They’ve recently begun work 
with Turner Classic Movies, scoring The 
Unknown , which they hope to premiere in 
Boston this year. Alloy has also released sever- 


show that makes them truly incredible. On the 
Coolidge Comer screen, The Man with a Movie 
Camera continues to move at a ferocious tempo 
and Alloy’s music matches it perfectly... 


V ertov edits scenes from everyday 
Russian city life into an oftentimes 
confusing collage. The images are a 
fantastic mix of both the beautiful and the hor¬ 
rible: the human experience from birth to 
death. The Man with a Movie Camera moves in 
waves, building into a thunderous peak. In one 
scene, as a train comes roaring towards a man 
on the tracks, the Alloy Orchestra mimics the 
sound of the locomotive using a steadily build- 


jP 


* 


ing snare. The snare sound explodes as the 
train nearly hits the man. The synchronicity 
between the players and the film is astounding. 
Split-second cuts between scenes make timing 
the music precarious, but Alloy manages to pull 
it off with astounding precision. 

Terry explains how Alloy is able to achieve 
this seemingly effortless communication 
between the film and the music. “There’s great 
chemistry between the three of us," says Terry. 
“We’re all very sensitive to the films and very 
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sensitive to each other. So, we feed off each 
other very nicely and the film conducts us. 
Every other group that I’ve seen do it basically 
plays music that seems separate. So, you’re 
watching a movie and you’re almost distracted 
by the band or you watch the band and you’re 
distracted by the film. We try to sync it up.” 

The synchronicity of the live performance 
begins with a lot of hard, sometimes tedious 


Sometimes you think of something on the spot 
and it sticks and it’s there every time since 
then. Other times you kind of wander around 
and don’t really know what you’re going to get.” 

Terry shares some of Alloy’s film composition 
techniques. “We use themes that we’ve already 
used before. For example, the pretty girl will 
have her theme and that will repeat. I think 
that’s a great tool for getting people involved. 



work in the studio. “We get a video copy of a 
film and we sit down in our studio and watch 
the tape. The first time we watch it through we 
sit there with notebooks and jot down ideas, 
largely for theme changes and mood changes; 
also, for me and Ken, what kind of junk we’re 
going to use in the show and for Caleb what 
(synthesizerl sounds he’s thinking of using.” 

I f Alloy’s creative process to this point 
sounds regimented, it’s only because they’ve 
just gotten started. “The second time 
through usually we throw the paper away, just 
start playing and whoever comes up with some¬ 
thing first, the others will play along,” Terry 
explains. “We record it and say, ‘How did that 
work with the scene?’ If it worked and we’re all 
sure, then we leave it and move on. If we’re not 
sure, we’ll put down a couple of other ideas for 
that scene and see which one really worked. We 
go through the film that way, scene by scene.” 

How much of a part does improvisation play 
in the actual performance? “It’s in there. 
Mostly, it’s pretty scored out. Again, the film 
dictates where things definitely have to be, but 
there’s a lot of places in the middle of that 
where we can take off and do what we want to 
do. It used to be a more major part when we 
first were doing it because we would write the 
scores a lot quicker and kind of go by the seat of 
our pants. But, now there’s a little more at 
stake, so we score them out a little more. Again, 
within each film there’s places where we can all 
take off a little bit, but we know we’re going to. 


theme). By the second or the third time they 
hear it, it’s something they know. People want 
that, kind of need that, something they’ve 
heard before.” And that’s what the Alloy 
Orchestra tries to do: connect the audience to 
the film through their music. 

“We don’t look at silent film like an old medi¬ 
um. We look at it like a piece of art that is hap¬ 
pening right now and we write music accord¬ 
ingly. Sometimes that piece of art makes us 
play something that sounds older. But, for the 
most part, we look at it scene by scene and see 
how it makes us feel.” 

According to Tferry, it takes Alloy anywhere 
from a weekend to a week to write the music 
and anywhere from a month to three to put it 
all together, depending on their schedule. 
“Getting the timings—knowing how long a 
scene is going to be and how to get out of it 
gracefully and get into the next thing and tim¬ 
ing all the sound effects—that’s where the actu¬ 
al hard work is.” 

The addition of sound effects adds another 
dimension to the Alloy Orchestra’s music. “95% 
of the sound effects are live, done by Ken or my¬ 
self. There are exceptions. Caleb sampled a lion 
for the lion scene in The Lost World. [Not the 
new movie, kids. -LK1 It surprises people be¬ 
cause you hear the music and everything’s go¬ 
ing five and all of a sudden you hear a sampled 
lion and a sampled monkey. But mostly the 
gunshots me or Ken will do on the snare drum, 
or the explosions on a bass drum and a gong.” 

With such a variety of sounds required, it 


isn’t surprising that Alloy will use anything 
and everything to create the effect they’re look¬ 
ing for. “We aren’t afraid to use tapes,” Terry 
says. “We wondered about that when we first 
started. ‘Do we want to use anything recorded? 
What the hell, nothing can stop us.’ Our initial 
impulse was that we should be able to do it all 
live and then we thought, ‘C’mon, this is the 
*90s, ya know? You don’t have to if you don’t 
want to.’ So in Metropolis we use a couple drum 
machine things. It’s all very mechanical, kind of 
chugging along and it seems to work well. In 
The Man with a Movie Camera , we use a lot of 
noise sound effects.” 

Writing music for Vertov’s film brought its 
share of surprises for the Alloy Orchestra. 
“When we first started scoring The Man with a 
Movie Camera we got the filmmaker’s initial 
notes. This was the cue sheet that he gave his 
first composer, which had been lost since then. 
At first, the people at the George Eastman 
House, who got us the print [of the film), said 
they had found a score. Our reaction was, 
*What do we want with a score? We write our 
own.’ We looked at it and it wasn’t a score. It 
was a cue sheet, which was perfect. Once you 
see the film you’ll see how, without a cue sheet, 
it can just ramble on. So, the cue sheet was 
great. It said things like, ‘I want a charging 
rhythm here. I want noise. m 

D irector Dziga Vertov was also a noise 
musician. In one scene from The Man 
with a Movie Camera , a man is shown 
playing a washboard, a tin plate, wine bottles 
and spoons on a table. “So we set up the same 
thing,” Terry says. “Ken has this whole set-up 
with this table and when you see that, you ac¬ 
tually hear it. We use some radio sound effects 
and we put together some tapes to keep the 
mood that was originally intended for the film.” 

Staying true to a director’s intentions is 
something that the Alloy Orchestra wants to 
maintain, while, at the same time, expressing 
their own unique musical vision. Terry explains 
the philosophy behind the group’s live perfor¬ 
mance: “We set up to the side of the screen so 
we’re not a hindrance to the viewing of the film. 
We want people to watch the film and forget 
we’re there, which is sometimes hard, because 
it’s live and it’s a little louder than a film usu¬ 
ally is. And, a lot of people say they like to 
watch us more than the film. But, for the most 
part, we want people to watch the film, forget 
we’re there and look up an hour and a half later 
and say, *Wow. These guys have been playing 
along the whole time and it seemed like it real¬ 
ly belonged.*” 

As The Man with a Movie Camera concludes 
and the lights in the Coolidge Corner Theater 
are raised to reveal the three musicians, it’s 
plain from the audience’s applause that the 
Alloy Orchestra has met its goal: the music 
belongs. • 
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The Final Confrontation: 

Zimmer vs. FSM 

Hans Zimmer is one of the most successful film composers today. 
FSM's editors have picked on him for his style and practices. 
Suddenly, they found themselves in the same room... 

by Lukas Kendall & Jeff Bond 


was, you couldn’t do it. You didn't 
have a chance in hell; you can’t rip 
that stuff off. 

I Lukas waxes poetic about John 
Barry. I 

Hans: I love John Barry. The Quiller 
Memorandum is one of the great 
scores for me. I don't like Born Fi'ee. 
Just because it’s a hit doesn’t make it 
good. I did Power of One, and the first 
thing the director said was he wanted 
Out of Africa. I said, “Get John 
Barry." I said I had an idea that I 
wanted to do something different, 
which was use the voices. 

You know, no one starts out to 


L ast issue, Hans Zimmer and music editor 
Adam Smalley debated with FSM’s 
Lukas Kendall and Jeff Bond on the aes¬ 
thetics of contemporary scoring, the fairness of 
a few past FSM reviews, and the allegations of 
a “factory" environment at Zimmer’s Media 
Ventures. Aw, heck, you really have to see the 
last issue to know what’s going on. 

When we left off, we were discussing con¬ 
temporary action films with pounding scores. 

Hons Zimmer: In The Rock, in the one big chunk 
I did write, I actually went against my judg¬ 
ment and moralized something, when all the 
guys get killed and cut down. I wanted to make 
it tragic and say it was fucked up. 

Jeff Bond: That's one of the best cues in the 
score. 

Hans: But after that where do you go? 
Crimson Tide is morally ambiguous all the way 
through; every character at least gets to do 
some soul-searching. Tbny IScottl is a master at 
making people look heroic and beautiful. Even 
with all of the big, macho guys he managed to 
get humanity into those characters, certainly 
Gene Hackman, when he knows he’s wrong. 
There’s a difference between Broken Arrow and 
Crimson Tide. 

Adam Smalley: Back to subtext, it’s naive to 
think that there’s so much influence. Com¬ 
posing is a very lonely job, working for weeks 
on a movie, and all you have is subtext. The 
problem-solving aspect is integral to it, and I’ve 
seen Hans watch a movie and musically ana¬ 
lyze and describe a character better than the 
director did. It’s all about subtext in a lot of 
these movies. 

Hans: There’s a scene in Peacemaker where 
George Clooney and Nicole Kidman are on a 
plane talking to each other. A short scene, like 
30 seconds. I was on this fucker for two days 
trying to make it work. It took me so long to fig¬ 
ure out what it was: Clooney’s eyes always com¬ 
mit. He looks straight into the camera, straight 
into her eyes. And she, even with her body lan¬ 
guage at one point, backs away from him look¬ 
ing at her, and her eyes don’t commit. So when 
I wrote something strong it just made her look 


untruthful. It became really tough, and I’d sit 
down with the director. She’d say, “Why doesn’t 
this work?” And I’d say, "Look into her eyes, 
look into her eyes: that’s why it doesn’t work." 

Sometimes the director doesn’t even notice it. 
You go into incredible detail solving some of 
these problems, because again, these are sup 
posed to be two characters of equal strength. 
And what I did ultimately, which you will prob¬ 
ably not like, is the bad guy gels the most 
heart-felt tune, and then Clooney, who after all 
is our hero, gets the same tune as the immoral 


make a bad movie. Shit happens. I worked on 
I'll Do Anything. You have to—and your readers 
have to—give us license to fuck up. Me trying to 
reinvent something for Broken Armw and it not 
working has to do with the fact that there was¬ 
n’t enough substance in the movie for me to do 
it. John Woo’s subtext got thrown out of the 
movie. Broken Arrow became Face /Off. That’s 
what he was trying to do in Broken Arrow with 
the fight on the train, the fight between good 
and evil. 

Lukas: J liked what John Powell did. 


Russian general, because that way I could give Hans: I’ve known him since he was a kid. John 
them equal strength. used to do commercials, and he would get asked 

Jeff: Actually that sounds very interesting to to do Backdraft, and he would play it for me 
me. I like the idea of that ambiguity. and say, “Hey, I can do your Backdraft. " I would 



Hans: I mean, 
your criticism 
about all action 
movies sounding 
the same, I com¬ 
pletely buy that, 
actually. The action 
scores seem to have 
that sound to it. 

Lukas Kendall: Tb 
think that in 1966, 
when they would do 
whatever an action 
movie was at the 
time, they would get 
Jerry Goldsmith or 
Leonard Rosen - I 
man, Lalo Schifrin, 

John Barry, Ennio 
Morricone, Elmer 
Bernstein, and you 
could not possibly confuse them. 


say good, now do your own. 


Hans Zimmer 


Hans: Maybe the jazz group lyou could con- Everyone is influenced by someone; I’m influ- 


fusel. Even Jerry had a go at that. But the guy enced by Morricone all the time. Why not? But 


who did it better than anyone else was Quincy there has to be an evolution; there can’t always 


Jones, with In the Heat of the Night and In Cold be a revolution. 


Blood. I mean, who was the first guy to start 
the jazz stuff? 

Jeff: Alex North and Elmer Bernstein were the 
first big ones. 

Hans: And then Henry Mancini, but his stuff 
was so witty. Unless you were as witty as he 


Don’t I wish Driving Miss Daisy was the rev¬ 
olution? Hey, let’s score all movies like that. It 
would have been fine. The reason I stayed away 
from the Rain Man thing was I’d done it. In the 
action movies, you try to find something new to 
say and it doesn’t always work. So you use what 
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works: the adrenaline stuff. It serves the film. 

Lukas: But we find ourselves feeling hollow 
afterwards. 

Jeff: Just us two. America is satisfied. 

Problem Solving 

Hans: I know one thing about any composer 
today, and that is that they’re sitting there with 
this film in front of them and they have no idea 
what they’re going to do, and the only thing you 
can do is sit there and open up the veins and 
bleed all over the page. So you can’t be flippant 
about it. Everybody out there who’s doing some¬ 
thing sweats over it, so you can’t poke fun at it. 
You can poke fun at Broken Arrow, all right? I’ll 
be the first one to agree with you. The Rock is a 
far more serious problem because I felt we got 
into such a comer on that one. I think Crimson 
Tide is good. 

Lukas: I didn't like [Crimson Tidel at the time 
but I appreciate it now. 

Hans: Part of it is that you’re not always sup¬ 
posed to like it. 

Lukas: Well, I didn’t. 

Adam: But you can print that you didn’t like it; 
what makes your opinion more valuable? 

Hans: No no no. I think it’s fair to say I don’t 
like it, just as it’s fair for me to say I don’t like 
something. But you need to acknowledge the 
work, that these aren’t just random things 
tossed off in five minutes. 

Lukas: When I saw Crimson Tide I felt there 
were these very broad themes underwater that I 
didn't want; I wanted to hear the sound of the 
sub. It felt like an extra element I didn’t need. 

Hans: Part of it is you don’t realize how much 
of the sub I was. Part of it is I do write things 
that are not necessarily likable at first. On 
Rain Man they kept testing it and thought they 
had a problem because people didn’t like Tbm 
Cruise? Why? Because he’s mean to Dustin 
Hoffman. Well that’s the story. 

Lukas: We like movies that are ambiguous like 
that; god help us if The Elephant Man ended 
with him living. 


become: the musicals of today. What I loved 
about Face / Off, in the actual face-off sequence, 
the operation, people applauded at the end of it. 
Not because it was a loud action scene, but 
because it was beautifully crafted filmmaking. 

Lukas: In Contact, there’s this really huge 
explosion halfway through, that you’re not 
expecting, but it’s really spectacular. After it was 
over, people applauded, like golf 

Jeff: What was great about Face/Off was that 
there are action sequences, but what people 
remember is the story and how the characters 
interact. 

Hans: Because it’s an incredibly ambiguous 
story, and I like that. The first time I listened to 
John’s music for the operation sequence, it was 
when he played me the scene. After it was over 
he said, “What did you think?” and I was like, 
“I didn’t hear anything!” I was just watching. 
He was blasting me with it and I got so drawn 
into the images. 

Ask Hans 

Lukas: How do you think we should improve 
the magazine? 

Hans: Get composers to answer questions hon¬ 
estly. There’s a huge misconception I think that 
is self-inflicted by most composers, that it’s all 
just a blast and that only the studio is the 
enemy and stuff. The actual process of writing 
a piece of music is really interesting and a very 
human process, and everything that happens 
in these movies, emotionally, happens during 
the composing process to us on a daily basis. 
You take on the emotions of the characters, 
which is not always a good thing. We become 
very fragile while we write. 

This is the last place on earth where we have 
the budget to pay the musicians well. And by 
the way, everybody keeps saying I use all these 
electronic things. My orchestra’s as big as any¬ 
body else’s is. I can’t see the difference between 
a synthesizer and a cello; I don’t not hear them 
as an orchestral color. That may be a deficiency 
on my part but that’s what I grew into. 


Hans: The best score I think as far as really 
trying something different was for I’ll Do 
Anything, and who’s seen that? It was really 
different and really crafty but it made sense. If 
I told you how I wrote that... 

Lukas: Soundtrack fans tend to key into a very 
specific kind of movie and you can watch the 
signature over the years. It’s been Gone with the 
Wind, The Big Country, Ben-Hur, Star Wars... 

Hans: Just think about John Williams. I 
remember people telling me that all John 
Williams does is the big epic. 

Lukas: Which is so untrue. 

Jeff: We were just listening to Images, which is 
an incredible, bizarre little score. Or Jane Eyre 
is great. 

Lukas: The best composers contribute to all 
sorts of films and they reinvent themselves for 
each genre. A Morricone or a Herrmann... 

Hans: The thing is, you get fashionable. I 
thought after Rain Man my career was over; 
then I thought after Black Rain my career was 
over. You can only remain fashionable for so 
long and then you have to reinvent yourself. 
Right now for better or for worse I have done a 
lot of action movies, and maybe the ones I did 
that weren’t action movies didn’t get noticed. 
Something to Ihlk About, there isn’t an elec¬ 
tronic thing in sight. 

Jeff: That’s another thing; I think on action 
films, people think more about the technical 
aspects and they take everything, including the 
music, more into account. When a comedy is 
successful nobody says, "Man, what a great 
score,” they say, "Man, isn’t Jim Carrey hilari¬ 
ous?" Even though the music may contribute a 
great deal... 

Hans: Well, nowadays on comedies you try to 
get in a few notes between the songs. I think 
The Producers is one of the great all-time 
scores. One of the great cinematic moments is 
when he’s on the fountain; with the music it’s 
brilliant. But that’s not what we do any more. 
When Harry Met Sally, was there even a score 
in that? 


"Any composer today is sitting there with this film in front of them and they have no idea 
what they're going to do. The only thing you can do is sit there and open up the veins 
and bleed all over the page. So you can't poke fun at it." 


Hans: The trickiest thing on Crimson Tide was 
there was a tendency to glorify the army, and I 
didn’t want to do that. It’s not even a moral 
choice. It’s a boring choice. Air Force One for me 
is a difficult movie to watch, but Jerry 
[Goldsmith! for better or worse built in so much 
patriotism on top of what’s already in the movie 
that it’s not believable, or not of this time. 

Jeff: I think a lot of the movie is extremely 
unbelievable. Cartoony. 

Lukas: This is my idea: Die Hard: The Musical. 

Hans: That’s really what these movies have 


Part of the problem I get from reading the 
magazine myself is I feel that you guys are 
typecasting me. I’m the guy who wrote Thelma 
and Louise which has nothing to do with Nine 
Months which has nothing to do with House of 
the Spirits which has nothing to do with 
Regarding Henry. 

Jeff: Another thing we soundtrack geeks fall 
into is that the only movies we pay attention to 
on first release are these blockbuster movies. 
Then months later Til watch some drama or 
comedy on video with my wife. 


Lukas: l think the problem is that today there 
are two types of movies: action movies and 
comedies. 

Jeff: Even something like Pretty Woman 
which is romantic and a huge success, it has a 
beautiful love theme by James Newton Howard 
that is never heard on the album and people just 
forget about it. 

Lukas: The exception seems to be comedies 
about the president, like The American 
President or Dave. Comedy movies, they don’t 
have a score, and Basic Instinct movies have 
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become action movies. Science fiction movies 
have become action movies. Traditional who- 
done-its have become action movies, because 
everything ends with a chase. 

Hans: What about Seven? 

Lukas: That's the exception, and it was great. 

Adam: Or Fifth Element. 

Hans: I liked that movie, because I’m sitting 
there and I’m waiting for the great science fic¬ 
tion movie to start, and suddenly I realize it’s 
all tongue-in-cheek. All the Blade Runner ref¬ 
erences, everything. Okay, so it cost $100 mil¬ 
lion to make and Monty Python would have 
done it cheaper. 

Jett: I think it's a very French movie. 

Lukas: People here were like, "What is this?” 

Hans: But on the other hand, isn’t it a more 
honest movie? You know the good guy’s going to 
win. There’s no pretense about it. 

Jett: I think it is interesting that it's an inten¬ 
tionally slight $100 million movie. 

Hans: Well, what would you rather see the 
money spent on? $100 million on that, which is 
slight, doesn’t pretend to preach and tell you 
anything other than have a good time, or do you 
want to spend $100 million on your serious 
action movie where everybody gets killed? 

Lukas: Everybody gets killed in The Fifth 
Element. 

Jett: We saw Money Talks, where about 150 
people are mowed down, and that's a comedy. 

Lukas: Do you find that a lot of directors don't 
want the music to sound like a film score? 
Graeme Revell said he was trying to find out 
wliat this one director wanted. He plays him 
some orchestral music and the guy says, “No, I 
don’t want any orchestras! I hate that; I hate 
orchestras!" Then he plays him something elec¬ 
tronic and the guy says, “No, I don’t want any 
synthesizers! I hate synthesizers!” And Graeme 
was like, “This kind of narrows it down...” 

Jett: He wants a couple of sticks banging 
together. 

Lukas: On Peacemaker, did you run into that? 

Hans: Well, the thing with Steven (Spielberg! 
is he’s a big Crimson Tide fan. 

Lukas: I want to send him the magazine; do 
you think he’d like it? 

Jett: Don 't send him the issue with The Lost 
World, please. 

Hans: Did you slag him? 

Jett: A bit. Did you see it? 

Hans: No, not yet. Part of the problem is when 
I write, and I’ve been doing a lot recently, 1 iso¬ 
late myself. I don’t even try, I just can’t handle 
any outside influence. 

The thing is, I never listen to a director who 
tells me he doesn’t want it to sound like a film 
score. Because I don’t think he means that. He 
just wants to avoid the same old cliches. I got a 
lot of flack from Fox when I started working on 
Broken Arrow with that theme; they certainly 
didn’t think that sounded like a film score, but 
that’s what I wanted to do. That’s what John 




Woo wanted to do. I’d rather be fired than not 
to get away with what I wanted to do. 

Lukas: Well, you've also reached a certain criti¬ 
cal mass in your career where you can do that. 

Hans: But I always felt like that. And I used to 
get fired. 

Lukas: Well, that’s kind of the way we deal with 
this magazine. Certain people will not like it, 
but you have to be you, and we have to be us. 
People are always 
going to respect 
someone who does¬ 
n’t chicken out. 

Hans: Sometimes 
I chicken out, 
though; sure! 

Lukas: But you're 
cool about it. 

Hans: Sometimes 
I don’t know how to 
fix it. See, here’s 
the thing: the worst 
thing that happens 
to the creative com¬ 
munity on a movie 
is, you have a 
screening and it’s 
not working. Some¬ 
thing’s wrong with 
the film. And when that happens 
there’s always studio honchos who 
come up to you and say, “Well, you 
know how to fix it.” No, I don’t! 

“Can we have some suggestions?” 

And there is none forthcoming. So 
the only thing you can do is lock 
yourself up and talk it over with 
your friends... 

Adam: And there’s lots of people, 
there are four other guys here (at 
Media Ventures], composers you 
can talk over your problems with; 
you’re not alone in the world. 

Hans: Somehow you come up with 
a solution. It might not be the best so 
some of it might be unsolvable. I th 
Flyer was unsolvable. You can throw a nunarea 
thousand notes at that thing and it’s unsolv¬ 
able. Maybe someone else could do a better job, 
but... the same with The Rock. I did the best 
that I could do, but did I feel entirely passion¬ 
ate about it? No. And ultimately I write music 
for myself. You know: I like this bunch of notes, 
or I can live with this bunch of notes. I wasn’t 
saying gimme gimme gimme The Rock. But I 
loved to do Crimson Tide. It moved me; it 
meant something to me. And sometimes you do 
things just because you want to do a certain 
thing. I mean, The Fan is a perfect example. 
The Fan is not a great movie; that’s an under¬ 
statement. But I got to write something that I 
always wanted to write. And I got to use an 
orchestra that no one had ever used before and 
I was always wondering, why can’t you use 28 


celli and 8 bass and nothing else? 

Lukas: That's where you get into what Bernard 
Herrmann used to do. 

Hans: Yeah. Bernard Herrmann would do it all 
the time. Was it appropriate to the movie? 
Sometimes yes, sometimes no. Psycho, that’s 
really... did he mean it, or do we think he did it 
because we saw it and we liked it? Some of it 
comes with baggage attached. He’s the only one 


of the old guys who I always admired. Part of it 
was for the notes and part of it was just for the 
audacity. And I think it shows in the notes. Part 
of it is just for the sheer brilliance of being able 
to use a two-note motif and making something 
out of it. 

Lukas: He was doing Philip Glass before Glass 
was. 

Hans: That stuff always happens. I was doing 
Trent Rezner 20 years ago. 

PubBast: Did we talk about The Peacemaker? 

Hans: Actually, I had much more fun laying 
into the bad reviews. • 

Special thanks to everybody at Media 
Ventures for their hospitality and apple juice, 
and for not skinning us alive upon arrival. 
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Director Paul 
Verhoeven and Basil 
Poledouris resume 
their RoboCop and 
Flesh+Blood teaming 
for the bloodiest, 
weirdest, most auda¬ 
cious outer space 
war story ever put 
on film: Starship 
Troopers. Not to 
watch would be... 
uncivilized. 


Basils 
Battle • ■ 
■ - • Bugs 

by JEFF BOND 


Y ou think fighting an interstellar 
war against giant alien bugs is 
challenging? For composer Basil 
Poledouris, scoring Paul Ver- 
hoeven’s spectacular science fic¬ 
tion adventure Starship Troopers has become 
an endeavor that makes the movie’s epic battle 
sequences shrink into insignificance. Pole¬ 
douris began discussions with Verhoeven about 
scoring the film over a year and a half ago, and 
began actual work in March of this year. The 
final scoring session occurred on October 4, 
putting the composer’s term on this picture at a 
staggering seven months. That’s about seven 
times longer than most composers have to score 
a mqjor action picture, but the results have 
been well worth the effort. Not only is Starship 
Troopers the mind-blowing action movie that 
summer 1997 never provided, but Poledouris’s 
score is the kind of all-stops-pulled-out stunner 
that will have film music fans drooling for a 
soundtrack release. 

Based on Robert Heinlein’s classic science 
fiction novel, Starship Troopers chronicles the 
military careers of a group of young men and 
women four hundred years in the future, with 
mankind pitted against an insidious and terri¬ 
fying army of tank-sized insects. The insects 
were created via some of the most spectacular 
computer-generated imagery yet seen on film, 
under the supervision of stop-motion expert 
Phil Tippett, the man who animated the 
Imperial walkers in The Empire Strikes Back 
and supervised the movement of dinosaurs in 
the original Jurassic Park. Verhoeven and 


Tippett have conspired to create battle se¬ 
quences on a scale that has never before been 
seen on film: vast canyons swarm with thou¬ 
sands of attacking, crab-like warrior insects 
while vicious, wasp-like flying bugs swoop 
overhead and trundling, napalm-spewing 
“Tanker bugs” sear everything in their path. 

It’s a scenario that will leave every 14-year- 
old who sneaks into the movie richly satisfied, 
but you can count on writer Ed Neumeier of 
RoboCop and Paul Verhoeven, who helmed that 
film and the Schwarzenegger mind-trip 7b tal 
Recall, to provide their own bizarre twist on the 



proceedings. While Starship Troopers seems on 
its surface to be a simple. Star Wfar.s-type tale of 
galactic good and evil, there’s a brilliant sub¬ 
versive angle to the movie that strips bare the 
fascistic underpinnings of movies like Top Gun, 
Rambo and even Star Wars by forcing the view¬ 
er to study the film’s plot through a distorting 
lens of wartime propaganda. 

Poledouris’s blood-and-guts scoring conse¬ 
quently takes on a greater dimension than it 
might in a more traditional action picture. 
*There’s a repressed society here that’s very 
ordered and very structured," the composer 
explains. “In that sense it’s really very much 
like the ‘40s, where everything was goal driven. 
World War II was the goal of the ‘40s. This is 
basically an attack on the human species by 
bugs and they have to rise to that. There’s very 
little room for anybody deviating from what the 
dictates of the governmental structure of this 
society is. It’s very militaristic and martial, but 
there’s almost a naivete to it at the beginning of 
the film. But when the bugs arrive this sort of 
innocence is broken almost immediately; I 
think in the third minute of the film.” 

As in RoboCop , Verhoeven interjects media 
clips into the action to bring an extra perspec¬ 
tive to the story, but in this case the source of 
this extra viewpoint isn’t commercial broadcast 
television, but a government propaganda 
broadcast called the Fed-Net. “The Fed-Net, 
which is the Federal Network, has its own tone, 
so it has its own style of score,” says producer 
Jon Davison. “The score is more bombastic and 
over the top in these propaganda sequences, 
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just as the tone of the narrator is a bit insistent 
and a bit heightened.” The final cue of the film 
combines the tone of the Fed-Net cues and the 
underscore, “so it’s still movie music but it’s 
heightened to almost an editorial.” 

U nderscoring the emotions of a scene is 
a standard requirement of film music, 
but in this case Poledouris’s score 
moves organically through both deliberately 
artificial elements of the movie experience and 
the “real” scenes in the movie, begging the 
question of just how much we can trust the feel¬ 
ings this music attempts to engender. 

“It’s very, very sincere,” Poledouris insists. 
“But you have to realize that 
there’s also a very conscious, for¬ 
mal design at work that Paul and I 
have had months of thinking and 
talking about. Essentially it’s sup¬ 
posed to represent an innocent 
approach to a futuristic world. 

There’s a kind of a wide-eyed 
‘Golly!’ to a lot of what takes place 
in the film. Hundreds of people get 
wiped out and it’s like, well, here 
we go, we’re going to the next plan¬ 
et to kill some more bugs. 

“I think in that sense there’s a 
kind of a World War II modeling in 
the film itself,” the composer notes, 

“in the writing, the costumes, the 
weapons. It seems like the mqjor 
officers are dressed up like S.S. 
troops. I don’t think there’s any 
association with it ideologically, 
but it’s kind of retro in the way that 
2001 was, when the pencil floats 
up. You know, it’s 2001, and they’ve 
got pencils? I think musically it 
represents the same attitude, it’s 
about propaganda. We’re going to 
war and we’re going to save our 
species. It is very conscious, but 
there’s a tongue-in-cheek quality to 
it. That’s very difficult to do, 
though, because there are real 
moments in the movie that you have to play. 
The love theme, for instance. I mean, to me 
that’s a real love theme.” 

Playing the score straight through interrup¬ 
tions of Fed-Net broadcasts created its own 
challenge: “There’s this blurring of reality. I 
think the only way you can approach a film 
score is to understand the formal dictates of 
what the writers have done with the script.” 
The Fed-Net broadcasts essentially telegraph 
upcoming sections of the movie “in this kind of 
superficial manner that this is what’s going on 
in their world today, but they have this kind of 
Movie-Tone News sense to them. And I scored 
those things very superficially.” 

Poledouris originally wanted to use the same 
motifs in the Fed-Net broadcasts as in the rest 


of the score, to show the dichotomy between the 
propaganda and the reality of the bugs. 
Although largely abandoned, this approach 
was retained for a few instances. “The whole 
brain bug thing, the theme when the Colonel 
goes up and touches the bug |at the end of the 
movie), the music there is from a Fed-Net 
where they’re saying ‘Are you psychic?’ and 
they’ve got this girl sitting in a chair smiling 
and this guy comes up with a third eye that 
pops out. It’s all very superficial, but at this 
moment hopefully it will become real.” 

The movie ends with a remarkable recruit¬ 
ing film sequence that will probably have the 
teenagers and the 18-25 year-old male action- 


movie aficionados in the audience cheering, but 
Verhoevens graphic fascist imagery should give 
anyone with a cursory knowledge of World War 
II an icy chill. “The Fed-Net becomes reality, 
and reality at the end of the movie is parodying 
the Fed-Net,” Poledouris explains. “So the pro¬ 
paganda, the machine will get everybody to 
stand up and recruit. That’s sort of the way gov¬ 
ernment works, isn’t it?” The centerpiece of this 
sequence is an amazing shot of a vast formation 
of marching soldiers with the word “YOU!” 
superimposed over it, an image right out of the 
Nazi propaganda masterpiece Triumph of the 
Will. The implications are obvious: by buying 
into the adrenaline rush of current action 
movies, in which a one-dimensional “enemy” is 
created and summarily destroyed for the enter¬ 


tainment of the masses, modern-day audiences 
are responding to exactly the gut-level emo¬ 
tions that the great fascist dictators of this cen¬ 
tury have used to manipulate their people. 

Poledouris agrees that the ambiguity of the 
picture is one of its most fascinating aspects: 
“Most of the audience, it’s going to go right over 
their head, frankly. They’re going to watch 
these bugs. But on the other hand, it’s saying, 
This is you! Are you aware of this?' This thing 
works on so many levels. We’ve often wondered, 
did the bugs really attack the humans? Maybe 
poor Joe Smith’s, which is some Mormon out¬ 
post on one of the places, but did the bugs real¬ 
ly send asteroids to the Earth? Or is it just a 


whole propaganda thing so they can corrupt 
these planets and drill for oil? It brings up 
those things.” 

P aul Verhoeven has always valued the 
musical contributions of composers to 
his films, and his collaborations with 
Poledouris and Jerry Goldsmith have resulted 
in some of the finest scores of the past decade: 
Poledouris’s Flesh+Blood and RohoCop, and 
Goldsmith’s Total Recall and Basic Instinct. 
Even at the outset of production, it was intend¬ 
ed that Poledouris have an unprecedented 14- 
16 weeks to compose the music for Starship 
Troopers. But when the complexity of the film’s 
special effects and an overcrowded summer 
slate caused Sony to push back the film’s pre- 
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miere from July to November, the extended 
post-production meant that the composer was 
in for one of the lengthiest and most grueling 
schedules in his career. 

The process showcases the unique working 
relationship Verhoeven has with his composers, 
beginning with the director’s assembly of a 
temp track. “I used some of Basil’s music, some 
things off Red October” recollects the director. 


Also I used the composer who did Terminator, 
Brad Fiedel, and Horner’s score to Aliens. This 
always works very well and I use a lot of Aliens 
in all my temp tracks from Flesh+Bhxxl on. His 
music is very easy to cut and there are shorter 
curves in his melodic lines. Basil’s music has a 
much longer curve and is more difficult to cut. 
You have to cut around the temp track to make 
it work together.” Other selections included The 
Phantom by David Newman, Stravinsky's mod¬ 
ernist masterpiece The Rite of Spring, and 
Wagner. “A piece like Rite of Spring has those 
barbaric tones and Wagner has heroic kinds of 
melodies. This applies very well to the movie 
which is kind of heroic and barbaric in the way 
these insects kill you. They cut you in two, cut 
your head off, cut your legs ofF, and put their 
claws right through you; it’s a kind of barbaric 
situation.” 

Unlike many directors, Verhoeven uses the 
temp track as more of an editing tool than as a 
guide for the composers, which Poledouris 
appreciates. “What Paul would tell me was, ‘If 
you want to listen to it, fine. If there’s anything 
in it that you can use, which is either if you can 
get an idea of the size of the orchestra that 
we’re interested in or if a particular tempo 
seems to work that could give you an indication 


of what the music should be, that’s fine.’ But in 
terms of the melodic content and the actual 
harmonic structure of it, he could care less. 
That’s pretty amazing." 

Verhoeven nevertheless is acutely aware of 
the loss of control that many directors fear 
when they give their film over to a composer: 
Tve never worked with a composer, got the 
music, and thought This is it.’ I always thought 


‘Is that it?* It always takes me some time to 
accept any score because I have my own score 
in my head. Basically you never get your own 
score. If it’s Jerry, Homer, or Basil you always 
get the score that they make. It’s a very strange 
process because you have to give your film over 
to them. The film will never be the same after 
their music is added. You never get your vision. 
It’s like giving your baby to somebody else. It’s 
different than adding sound effects; sound 
effects are clearly what you see, but the music 
colors your film, all your scenes, and interprets 
them a certain way. You have to say, ‘Is this 
really my interpretation or is this an interpre¬ 
tation I want from now on for that scene exclud¬ 
ing any other possibilities of interpretation?’” 

V erhoeven’s hands-on approach makes 
for an extremely close working rela¬ 
tionship with his composers. “Paul 
goes over to Basil’s house all the time and they 
play sketches and play some things on the 
synth," Jon Davison notes. “Paul is the most 
involved with the composer of any director I’ve 
ever seen or met. So by the time he gets to the 
scoring stage the music definitely has the tone 
that Paul wanted for each scene.” 

Verhoeven strove for an approach that would 


make the outlandish story accessible to the 
audience. “In this case we concentrated for a 
long time on melodies, motifs, or a real straight 
melody. This is because there are love themes, 
romantic themes, a fleet theme, and many dif¬ 
ferent themes to this movie. Carmen, who is 
one of the principals, becomes a pilot of a large 
spaceship and she has a space theme, if you 
want to call it that. I call it the fleet theme 
when she gets control over the 
ship. It’s her ambition to become a 
pilot and ultimately she becomes a 
pilot at the end of the movie. Also, 
there was thematic material for 
certain kinds of bugs: the warriors, 
the plasma bug, and the tanker 
bug.” Audiences reacted negatively 
to the film’s romantic subplots at 
its first test-screening in October, 
and a few scenes involving them 
were subsequently removed, their 
music as well. 

“When I worked with Jerry 
Goldsmith it was really similar,” 
says Verhoeven of the collabora¬ 
tion. “I’m trying to be extremely 
involved in guiding, coaching, and 
making clear what I think is neces¬ 
sary or what will help me. 
Sometimes there is no music that 
will help the scene, or your scene is 
just not strong enough anyway. 
Trying to find music to make it better some¬ 
times is not possible. But often good music can 
solve the problems in a scene.” 

In keeping with Verhoeven's musical sensi¬ 
bilities, Poledouris took an approach for the 
militaristic and bug army aspects of the movie 
that departed from his earlier, more tonal work. 
“It’s very aggressive. An octatonic scale is used, 
and it gives it an edge, which Paul has given it 
visually. It’s a scale we used to call double 
diminished. It’s a symmetrical scale, a series of 
half-steps and whole-steps, and I got way into 
this thing, because I knew that it needed to 
sound different. 

“I think if you look at, I don’t know if this 
would even be a comparison, but I think what 
Johnny Williams did with Star Wars —and Paul 
and I have never even discussed Star Wars in 
relation to this film—a lot of what he did was, 
he went retro for a lot of where film scoring was 
at the time. He was heavily inspired by Mahler, 
by Holst, and all of that. And I think where 
Paul and I are coming from, since this is 20 
years later, we’re heavily influenced by 
Prokofiev, by Stravinsky. Paul’s whole musical 
aesthetic, like mine—our sense of modern, if 
you will—is people who were writing 60 years 
ago, just the way that Mahler was sort of mod¬ 
em in the 1970s. I’m starting to wonder if I did¬ 
n’t go too far back, now that it’s coming to the 
conclusion. I’m wondering if I shouldn’t have 
gone more Alien- like. It’s not that electronic 
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percussion and electronic instruments are for¬ 
eign to me, but that there was a conscious deci¬ 
sion not to put that stuff into the score. All of 
the sudden, if you hear those effects, you start 
wondering if you’re hearing trailer music.” 

The approach lent itself well to the double- 
edged qualities of Verhoeven’s direction. 
“There's an ambiguity to it; you never commit 
to a tonality, you never commit to a triad,” 
explains the composer. “The themes don’t move 
in the same way that we’re used to, say in song 
direction. The military theme at the end is 
based on the four major chords of the octatonic 
scale; it’s going up in tritones, and then I turn 
it around. Interest¬ 
ingly, those triads can "| have a I way 
either be major or 

minor because of the COmpOSefS. Fc 
half-step relation¬ 
ships, so you have a QH excellent 

major or minor chord 

and everything else is would be IDUcF 
diminished. I got 

heavily into this scale Goldsm ith. 

and after a while it 

just started to sound artists, but an 0 
like the film. (In the 

past rve used it as in his own per 

modulations or tran¬ 
sitional devices, not close to that \ 
as the main course.) I 

started playing it for gO to th 

Paul and he’s going 

‘Yes,’ because I think it reminded him of certain 
kinds of music he’s familiar with. That’s why I 
say it’s inspired by it; it’s not like we said let’s 
use the Rite of Spring.” 

T he result has been one of the most varied 
and distinctive scores of Poledouris’s 
career. “Every cue in this movie is like a 
main title, because Paul approaches everything 
differently,” the composer explains. “Every 
scene takes you somewhere else; it’s been so 
unlike a normal film where you develop your 
motifs and you basically do variations of those 
motifs in different tempi and that’s your cue. 
The devices become more textural and harmon¬ 
ic, associative things. 

“I think Paul’s been looking for stuff that’s 
highly rhythmic, and he approaches every 
scene from at least three points of view. That’s 
why I say it’s almost like a different main title 
every time, because he will come back with the 
same characters and same situations from a 
different point of view. It’s like when they show 
the bugs moving through that canyon, I’m 
almost scoring the canyon. This cave at the end 
has its own kind of weird ambiance. So the 
environments become almost as important as 
the characters.” 

The approach to the immense, cave-dwelling 
“Brain Bug” seen at the end of the film conjured 
up some classic science fiction memories of 


c instruments are for- scores like Herrmann’s Journey to the Center of 
e was a conscious deci- the Earth: “We have an organ, which we were 
T into the score. All of afraid to play because of the acoustics in the 
:hose effects, you start room. It’s pretty outrageous. We spent two days 
ing trailer music.” trying to decide whether it should be an organ, 

elf well to the double- so instead of just making it an organ, I wrote 
erhoeven’s direction, what could have easily been played by an 
) it; you never commit organ, but for the whole orchestra. You have to 
r commit to a triad,” flip in and out of being concerned with going too 
[Tie themes don’t move far over the top, but the whole thing’s over the 
Ye used to, say in song top anyway, so why not go all the way?” 
theme at the end is The “Brain Bug” scene did offer Poledouris a 
chords of the octatonic new approach towards the film’s ear-splitting 
tones, and then I turn sound effects: “What we found during the first 

"I have always tried to work with a couple of 
composers. For the Crusades, Basil would be 
an excellent choice. For Marquis De Sade I 
would be much more inclined to go with Jerry 
Goldsmith. I feel these composers are real 
artists, but an artist expresses himself strongest 
in his own personality. If you feel the movie is 
close to that kind of personality, you have to 
go to that composer." -Paul Verhoeven 


round of combining music with the _ 

sound effects is that oftentimes I 
may have tried to play the action 
when the action has been covered 
by the sound effects. This scene is a 
direct divergence from the way I’ve 
been approaching the orchestra¬ 
tion, with many clusters and string 
textures that I think will work well 
in filling around the sound effects.” 

Finding the balance between the 
subtle electronic textures featured 
in Poledouris’s score and the film’s 
powerful sound effects has been 
one of the biggest challenges: in 
effect, Poledouris has to fight his own battle 
against an invading army of bug sound effects. 
Given the fact that the sound mixers on 
Starship Tnwpers were reportedly wearing ear 
plugs during the mixing sessions, you have to 
wonder whether Poledouris will come out on 
top of this one. “I have demos of the effects, but 
believe me, until you get on the dubbing stage 
with a full SDDS sound, you don’t have a clue 
what these things are going to sound like.” 

Step one in working with the sound effects 
was avoiding any electronic musical effects that 
might be perceived as diegetic sound. The bug 
effects needed to be created electronically, since 
“we don’t have voices for 300-pound bugs that 
they can go out and record. The other concern. 


conversely, is that there are no musical-type 
sound effects that would be construed to be 
music. Paul didn’t want a blurring between 
sound effects and music; he’s been very aware 
and very conscious of that. So once you take 
away those elements from the score, it by defi¬ 
nition has to be acoustic based on overtones, 
even if it’s octatonic.” 

The film’s lengthy post-production schedule 
has resulted in some creative approaches to 
making the score fit around the sound effects: 
Poledouris rewrote several cues after the initial 
sound effects mix to compensate for the addi¬ 
tional layers of sound in the picture, and on at 
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I Top: Paul Verhoeven on location. Bottom: 
Casper Van Dien and Denise Richards; some 
scenes involving the film's romantic subplots 
were trimmed after initial test screenings. 


least one cue individual sections of the orches¬ 
tra were recorded separately at Verhoeven’s 
request so that the recording levels of each sec¬ 
tion could be adjusted individually. 

T he R-rated Starship Troopers , like 
RoboCop, has more than its share of 
blood-letting, although in this case 
Verhoeven hasn’t had to fight the MPAA to 
avoid an NC-17 rating. Verhoeven’s take on vio¬ 
lence has the effect in a number of scenes of 
pointing out the ugly consequences of situa- 
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tions that are often taken for granted by movie- When you hear that, if you’re a composer, it’s 
goers. In other words, when you mix fragile like your life flashes before your eyes. Basically 
human bodies with heavy artillery, enormous they don’t know what the hell they’re doing, 
machinery and tank-sized, razor-clawed bugs, They don’t have any concept of what the film is 
there just might be some casualties. and they certainly haven’t considered what the 

“It’s over the top for an effect,” Poledouris music ought to be. 
notes. “I think Verhoeven and John Milius both “If somebody who said that to me then kept 
see violence as something that just happens, their mouth shut and let me go off and do my 
that it’s natural for the time in which these job that would be fine, but I’ve been involved 

with those who really 
mean it. They don’t 
know what they want, 
and they want to hear 
everything in the 
world in the process of 
searching for it. Then 
basically they hear 
something that re¬ 
minds them of some¬ 
thing they’ve heard 
before and that’s what 
they like. It’s a really 
sick, stupid process. 

“This is the exact 
opposite of the way 
Paul works. He knows exactly what he’s 
looking for, he knows the tone of the picture, 
he knows the characters and why they’re 
doing what they’re doing, why each bug 
makes a particular movement. It’s a total 
understanding. It’s such a joy, because what 
we’re involved with then is the creative 
process. We’re not involved with copying 
something that worked in Alien or worked in 
Star Trek. He’s never once alluded to those 
things because he knows his film is different 
from those films and therefore the music 
should be different from those films.” 

A fter coming ofT the twin successes of 
7 btal Recall and Basic Instinct with 
Jerry Goldsmith, it might be logical 
expect that Verhoeven would have stuck 
movies take place, or even today.” A sweeping, with the same composer for Starship Troopers , 

dark-tinged heroic theme, the part of the score but that kind of predictability doesn’t fit in with 

most in the tradition of Poledouris’s past work, the director’s working philosophy. “1 have 

plays at several key junctures, and it became always tried to work with a couple of different 

the main melody in the eyes of the filmmakers, cinematographers, and a couple of composers, 

“It was Paul who pointed out this theme very and each of them is suitable for different kinds 

early when I was experimenting with different of movies. For the Crusades, for example, Basil 

themes. We found something that I think rep- would be an excellent choice. For Marquis De 

resented the struggle, the camaraderie, the Sade I would be much more inclined to go with 

heroism, with a sense of fate attached to it. Jerry Goldsmith. I feel these composers are real 

Paul’s requirements are very thematic and artists, but an artist expresses himself 

emotional, to humanize what’s happening in strongest in his own personality. If you feel the 

the middle of all this violence and technology.” movie is close to that kind of personality, I 

The director’s point of view has made what think you have to go to that kind of composer, 
might have been a potentially brutal undertak- “If you listen to Goldsmith’s Patton, it’s com¬ 
ing far easier for the composer, who marks his pletely different than what we're doing here. 
45th feature film on the project. “Paul has a Although it’s also a war movie, isn’t it? But this 
strong vision. There’s nothing worse than con- is a different kind of war movie than Patton. 
fronting a director who will say to a composer, You have to really try and find for your music a 
and they have said it, ‘I really don’t know what particular composer that fits the project best or 
I’m looking for, but I’ll know it when I hear it.’ who’s personality is closest to the project.” 




Verhoeven is a keen analyst of musical 
styles, and relies on those instincts to judge 
which composer is best for a project. In the case 
of Starship Troopers t the heavy emotional 
involvement of the main characters in the war 
they’re fighting called for Basil Poledouris. 

“I think it’s this kind of gutsy quality that his 
music has. Basically, it really goes for a strong 
emotional statement, more than other com¬ 
posers. Which sometimes is not good and some¬ 
times is great. Sometimes you don’t want that. 
If I look at Basic Instinct I feel, for example, 
that Jerry Goldsmith was the perfect composer 
for that. He has this little, ambiguous, distant 
lone to his music that is not right in your face. 
Basil’s music is much more coming from the 
underbelly. It’s more visceral and it has this 
kind of enormous feel to it. This is how he is; he 
doesn’t look at music in an extremely intellec¬ 
tual way, he looks at it in more of an emotional 
way. Other composers, especially Horner and 
Goldsmith, are a bit more intellectual about 
their work. For certain movies this is absolute¬ 
ly great. Horner is perhaps a little bit in the 
middle and Jerry really has a kind of tone and 
a way of composing that is emotional in the 
long run, but the music is more like looking 
through a dark mirror. He’s more Apollonian in 
his music and Basil is Dionysian. Apollonian 
means you have a distant quality to it while the 
Dionysian approach is more visceral. So I 
would say the approach to Basic Instinct is 
Apollonian and the approach to RoboCop and 
Starship Troopers is much more Dionysian.” 

The last Poledouris score to earn the label 
“Dionysian” was his legendary Conan the 
Barbarian. It may be too soon to judge whether 
Starship Troojyers will achieve that kind of 
exalted status, but what has been heard of the 
score reveals a supercharged effort bristling 
with jagged string figures, propulsive rhythms 
and some of the most exciting use of brass fig¬ 
ures in recent memory. It’s a perfect combina¬ 
tion of a unique, Stravinsky-inspired violent 
quality and the sense of timeless, epic, glorious 
melodrama that has always been Basil 
Poledouris’s strong suit. 

The end results have left producer Jon 
Davison well satisfied: “The wonderful thing 
about scoring is that you can see the movie 
instantly becoming better, when you’re in a 
good scoring session with a good composer," he 
notes. “Whereas for other aspects of the movie 
you have to work so hard to make the movie 
appear even marginally better. You generally 
don’t see the results right away, because it’s 
maybe an optical or an effect. But here you can 
see such a dramatic coming to life of something 
right before your eyes, which is so rare in the 
filmmaking process, apart from actually watch¬ 
ing the performances of the actors. It’s the only 
thing that has that immediacy." • 

Additional reporting by Rudy Koppl. 
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SOUNDTRACKS... CDs, 45s, LPs... FOR SALE! 


DISCOPHIUA 

10153 1/2 Riverside Dr #299 
Toluca Lake CA 91602 

Send your orders, «onl Ssls or bids. Heme include on I.R.C 
or SAS€ for poymenl inslnxtiom ond omwers to your inquiries. 

The AUCTION wi dose on Thursday, Dec 11,10PM Pil 
WRITt to BID—Indude: Home, Phone 4 ond Fil Address. FREE 
SEARCH for any wonts! Californio residents: CA sales tax «i be 
odded lo all purchases. Thanks for choosing DISCOPHIUA! 

Best offers over min. bids, 'signifies foctory sealed item. 

Attention John Williams Collectors 
CD Set Sale, Limited Quantities! 

Amencon Visions CD RCA/09076 60786 2 Sd.OOeodi 
Please odd $4.00 for priority maitng. CA residents odd 50c sales 
tax. (Overseas clients request mailing charges when you mail 
your reservation.) This ofcum includes a selection from 'New 
Englond Time Capsule’ (1987) composed by lohn Wliams. 

CDs FOR AUCTION Min. Bid 

•AJne • James Newton Howard S60 

Au Revoir les infants (Goodbye, Children) 1988 SO 

Aux Yeux du Monde • Gerard Toriion 1991 20 

Body Heat • hd. ed. #1735/2000, John Barry 200 

•De Maria Luisa Bamberg- Nicola Pkmrni 25 

Drogonslayer-ltd. ed. #131/2000, Alex North 100 

’Guordmg Tess • Michael Convertino (sealed/notched) 35 

lodyBewore Japan -1987 GoigSafon 100 

lion IGna, The • Gicle of life • promo pix disc 35 

lost World, The: John Wiliams- radio sampler promo 100 
PopodocAos, Cosla composer promo • Sony/Gone e 75 

Pelkon Brief, The James Horner 35 

Promised land Jomes Newlon Howard 1987 60 

Qul C'esl ce Gorcon? Philippe Sarde -1987 (box notched) 65 
■River of Death Sosho Matson Germany 50 

•Ruby Cairo John Borry Joponese issue 70 

S ping Out liza Mine* 1991 import 30 

Spin -Christopher 1. Stone promo 200 

Wor at Home, The - Bosd Poledourh promo 200 

Young Americans, The 0ST 1993 (box notched) 50 

LPs 12’ FOR AUCTION Min. Bid 

Bali Giorgio Gaslini (1970 Romo) GnevoxMOF33/4l $75 
Barbarian and the G«sha Hugo FriadhoFer (Fox 3004) 200 
Berlin Blum lolo Schifrin (Milan A357) 1988 25 

•Boogey Man, The SST/Tim Krof (bd. ed. #637/1000) 70 


Cantata dei Pastari, la • Itafcon TV 77 EMI 3(064-18300 25 
Gnderelo - WDl-4007 W/Sdver IcW (good cond.) 50 
Gtta' Prigioniero, la - Piero fraoni (I962-V6 coed.) 125 

S r UXB -Simon Pork (British TYFii Series 1979) 25 

End • Giorgio Carari (side A) ond on (side I) is Ond 
Moldedetto Ponte SaTefca • Michele locerenzo (CAM) 85 
‘Oecomerone Nero, I • ludano Michekni RCA/OIS12 75 

Diavolo. I -Piero ftrioni (1963) 0*/Cins.3<M)61 75 

Ebreo Fasdsta, l - Aido SaKi (1980) Gnevaxc/TI 8004 40 

Gt Angel del 2.000 Mario Mahno 69 CAM SAG9020 125 

Great Expectations - Maurice Jarre (1974) 30 

Hecate Carlos D'AJessio ( 83 L Hutton fdm) Gance 35 
legend of Genchta Kina The -Francis lai (71 lordotfii) 75 
legrand Euan - Michel legrand (rare If Bd 2308070) 150 

'lords ol flctfcush. The - Joe Brooks (74 Stolone fdm) 35 
Malade Imoginaire, le - Piero Pfcboni ( 79 Gonce) 25 
'Manioc (op • Jay Chattawoy '88 Phoenix/Restless label 30 
Maria (hopdekm • lewis Furey '83 Kebecdsque 581 35 

Monoge Porfait, le Peter Thomas (faw cond.) 70 

Morning of the Forth - G. Wayne Thomas (72 surfing fin) 50 
Not Quite Jerusalem - t.Veneziono (J. Pocula Mm) 15 UX 20 
*1001 Arabian Nights • G. Dunmg (mona/oria pin#c bog) 75 
Our Man Ffart - Jerry GoUsmith (1966, stereo) TTS 4179 75 

Rogazzo con b Pblolo, lo • P. De luco 68 RCA/01S1 75 
Saul e David -1 Usael (1965 Mdono) CAM/Cms. 30-127 175 
Sdpione delta anche I’Africono - S. Gcneloni 72 Gnevox 100 
Tosco, la A Trovoiol 73 2lPs RCA/01SI8 (M. Yini fin) 90 
Tre Dolari diPiombo G. Angelo 65 CAM/Cns.30-130 250 

Uomo Europeo, l • Gancesco De Masi (TV documcotario) 90 

45s w/o PIX COVERS AUCTION Min. Bid 

EVA Gone/Ross • Atlantic vocol/nstnimental $15 

The Utde Hut -UGM Uberty./The Jones Boys 15 

Phorooh's Curse -les Baxter GNP/Iony Maftnez IS 

Mdy and lawless John - Toke Me Home' Mandel/Bergmans 
-ht. label advance promo (or Oscar comiderah» 40 
SoUer in the Ram H. Mandni theme w/ B. Hockett Epic 20 

45s w/ PIX COVERS FOR AUCTION Min. Bid 

II Cry Tomorrow Brrtish cover/MGM-EP-555 S. Haynard $30 
latchkey OaUrea, The British TV series ’80 Virgin VS3S7 15 
loNoitAmerkoine 'Day for Night* G. Defeae WII6274 30 
Pete V Tfte • love Theme • Jan l Wltams w/Matthou 35 
le Proces • Phips EP-432.844 Orson Welts flm w/ Perkin 25 
Smic, Smoc. Smoc F. lai UA/UP 35.728 - w/ Cadi Alearet 25 
b Have and to Hold theme songAWT TV sirWC Slod 10 
Two Weeks in Another Town lhe«e/MGM/D. Raksm Epic 30 


CD SOUNDTRACK SALE 


Accidental TouriM (Williams) $60 

Adventures ol Baron Munchausen (Kamcn) 530 

Adventures ol Black Feather I promo I (Reynolds) $30 

Article 99 (Ellman) $20 

Baskctcjsc 2 / Frunkcnhookcr (Rcn/ctti) $30 

Bear. The (Sarde) $30 

Beast. The tlsham) $30 

Black Sunday / Baron Blood (Baxter) $20 

Boxing Helena Iproowl (Rev-ell) $50 

Buccaneer. The (Bernstein) $20 

‘Burks. The (Goldsmith) $W) 

Buntin' I-ove ipnxtM'l (Hendrix / etc ) $20 
Cage (Wethenvax) $30 
Calm at Sunset |pnm.'| (Tr»HtM> $60 
Camomile Ghost (Tr»H»M* $64* 

Career Opportunilio (T. Ness man* $30 

Casualties ol War (Momcone) $20 

Chase. The (Barry) $30 

City ol Joy (Indian Score| (Blackford) $30 

Collector. The (Jarre) $30 

Day ol the Dolphin (Delerue) $30 

Dracula: l\*ud & Loving It ||w«<nH (Mann) SJO 

Drugstore Cowboy (Goldenthuli $20 

liitcmy Mine (Jane) $20 

Field. The (Bernstein) $30 

Flattered IptiwH (Petrone) $40 

Flower IManet / Roboshow |p».mo| (Newman* $M» 

Fort Saganne (Sarde* $30 

Ghost in the Shell (Kawaii $20 

llanme Caulder / Hunchback Ipr.-m. | (Thorne* $30 

llalari (Mancim) $3(1 

Heaven and Earth (Samurai Epic| (Komuro* $30 
llellraiser (C. Young) $30 

Hemingway's Adv of a Young Man (Waxman) $20 

Hot Shots (Levay) $20 

In Harm s Way (Goldsmith* $90 

Julia amd Julia (Jarre* $30 

Long Riders. The (Cooder* $30 

Mac Arthur (Goldsmith) $20 

Mxsada (Goldsmith* $40 

Matilda | promo / CDR| (D. Ness nun* $90 

Mississippi Mermaid (Duhamel* $30 

Mortal Kombat: Journey Begins |rnn»>l (Slualc) S40 


Mountains of the M»H»n (Small) $30 

Off LimiLs (Howard) $20 

Pian.) Lesson Irroowl (Andrews / Taylor) $50 

Pirates (Sarde) $20 

Polly (McNcely) $20 

Prs*misc lo Carolyn |prom.'| (Karpman* $50 
Purple People Eater (Drcith / etc.) $30 
Outlier Mcm.wandum (Barry i $20 
Rescuers Down Under (Brought.^) $Wl 
Rose Tattoo (North) $40 
Scream |score / promo / CDR) (Beltramu $90 
7th Voyage ol Sinhad (Henmann) $W) 

Sex. Lies and Videotape (Marline/) $20 

Shipwrecked (Doyle) $40 

Short Eyes (MaylWU) $30 

Sicilian. The (Mansfield* $30 

Space Camp (Williams* $90 

Space Ghost Coast to Coast Ipoc-'l (Shamvk) $50 

Spellbound |Slanyan| (Ro/sal $30 

Stagecoach / Tr.mblc With AngeU iGoldsmith* $30 

Time of Destiny (Mocricone) $20 

Twilight Zone |5CD import sell (Various* $140 

Walk on the Wild Side (Bem'teini S.Vl 

Wfui c Up Tiger Uly/Y.-u rc BigBoy.Now .XeK»ou«>$3t) 

When* the River Runs Black (Homer* $20 

Wild Bunch m *le»cv / pr>eih>| I Fielding* $90 

Wisdom (Ellman) $20 

Witches of Eastwnk (Williamsi $150 

Without Air Ipt.'m.tl (Ramsey i $40 

Woman of Independent Mean, p-. ~»l $5(* 

Elmer Bemsiein John Wayne. Vol. I $30 

Bed of I Iambic $20 

Georges Dclerue: London Scxmoov Vol. I $20 
Jerry Goldsmith: SPFM Tnbute 

Iprom.*- *395 ♦ program| $300 
Mark Isham: Rabbit Ears Storyho«*k Films $20 
Kralt-Benjamin Agency Sampler (rn«h>| SM* 

Randy Miller: Musk* l.w Films $20 
MGM Sampler: Sneak Preview |2CDVpromo) $30 
MTM Productions: 25lh Anmversaiy l $6» 

Basil Polcdouris: Honor and G!»»ry |pr«<w>*| $SO 
Miklos Ro/sa: Uotlyaios! Speciacular |Ba> Chk-sI $20 
Christopher Young: 5 CD Promo Set $144) 
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Last copies of: ALADDIN, CAPE FEAR, STAR TREK VI 
8 MERMAIDS on LP 

SUMMER OF 42 8 ROME ADVENTURE 
Brazilian Edition CD for US. $18.99 
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Soundtrack Auctions 

All bids must be submitted on, or before 9PM, 
Friday, December 12,1997. All payments 
should be made out to Dennis Tupper at P.O. 
Box 3171, Tustin CA 92781, USA. There are 
no minimum bids, or reserves. 

CD AUCTION 

1 Apollo 13 |Promo] Homer 

2 Body Heat Barry 

3 The Boy Who Could Fly Broughton 

4 Captain Ron |Promo] Pike 

5 Dreamscape Jarre 

6 Flesh ♦ Blood iVBrese dubl Poledouris 

7 Goldsmith SPFM 

8 Chris Young Promo Set |5 CDs] 

9 Tai Pan Jarre 

10 Tale Spin [Promo] Stone 

CDS FOR SALE 

1 Airport Newman 9.00 

2 The Alamo (Legacy] TTomkin 8.00 

3 Alexander Nevsky Prokofiev 9.00 

4 Blood Moon May 35.00 

5 Blue Healers various 15.00 

6 dockers [Score] Blanchard 9.00 

7 Come See the Paradise Edelman 25.00 

8 Con Air Mandna 10.00 

9 Crimes of Passion Wakeman 8.00 

10 David Shire at the Movies 20.00 

11 Death Before Dishonor May 26.00 

12 Defending Your Life Gore 9.00 

13 The English Patient Yared 12.00 

14 Film Musk of Hugo Friedhofer 20.00 

15 Right of the Navigator Silvestri 25.00 

16 The Fog Carpenter 25.00 

17 Genesis Shankar 11.00 

18 Gorillas in the Mist Jarre 8.00 

19 Highlander [Trilogy] 

KamenCopeiand/Robinson 12.00 


20 Hommage a Nolr Hildenbeutel 12.00 

21 Hope and Glory Martin 18.00 

22 Hot Shots |Japan) Levay 20.00 

23 In the Blood Kissel 9.00 

24 Is Paris Burning? Jarre 15.00 

25 Julia 8 Julia JarTe 12.00 

26 The Killing Helds Oldfield 9.00 

27 La Corsa Dell’ Innocente Slllotto 20.00 

28 La Femme Nikita Serra 6 00 

29 Ufy Was Here Stewart 10.00 

30 Midnight Run Elfman 45.00 

31 Mortal Kombat (Score) Clinton 18.00 

32 Norma Jean 8 Marilyn Young 10.00 

33 The Nun’s Story Waxman 18.00 

34 On Her Majesty's Secret Service Bany 
10.00 

35 The Raggedy Rawney Kamen 6.00 

36 Rampage Morricone 7.00 

37 The Ring Legrand 10.00 

38 Rocky III Conti 6.00 

39 Return to Oz Shire 50.00 

40 Samson 8 Delilah Young 12.00 

41 The Shooting Party Scott 15.00 

42 Soldier Blue Budd 22.00 

43 Starman Nitzsche 8.00 

44 Toy Soldiers Folk 37.00 

45 Trespass Cooder 9.00 

46 War 8 Peace Rota 65.00 

47 Warning Sign Safan 25.00 

48 Wendy Cracked a Walnut 
Smeaton Chindamo 35.00 

49 The Young Americans Arnold 25.00 

Payments must be U.S. Postal Money Orders. 
Postage U.S. $4.00 (1st disc] $.75 for each 
additional disc. 

No Postage for orders of S200.00 or more 
within the United States. 

Postage Europe $7.5011st disc) Si.50 each 
additional disc. 

Postage Africa, Australia and the Orient $8.00 
[1st disc) $1.50 for each additional disc. 
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I t’s impossible to introduce Howard Shore 
without using an abundance of hyphens. 
He can be accurately presented as the com¬ 
poser for light comedies, or for nihilistic hor¬ 
rors—for legal dramas, or for mind-bending 
hallucinations—for pseudo-documentaries, or 
for high-concept parodies. 

Howard Shore exists in that rarest of planes 
where one can totally escape musical typecast¬ 
ing because, simply put, he can and has done it 
all. His ability to understand the needs of any 
style of film have provided listeners with some 
of the most interesting and challenging scores 
of the past several years. He can get inside a 
film like few other composers and has the abil¬ 
ity to stretch our expectations with the most 
natural of gestures. 

Filmmakers know of Shore’s abilities, and 
they use him—there always seems to be anoth¬ 
er promising work on the horizon, from such 
directors as David Cronenberg, David Fincher 
and A1 Pacino. When I caught up with him, 
Howard had just returned from participating in 
the Scene by Scene masterclass series in 
Scotland, in which he, the first composer ever 
to participate, ana¬ 
lyzed a few scenes 
from Cronenberg's lat¬ 
est, Crash (the lecture 
will be published in 
the book series, Pro¬ 
jections). He was able 
to find a few spare 
minutes to chat about 
the latest trends in his 
own output, and about 
his most recent score, 
for David Fincher’s 
The Game. 

Doug Adams: Many of 
your recent scores 
don’t seem like they’re 
dramatically con¬ 
ceived by way of illus¬ 
trating the plot. They 
seem to lie more of a 
representation of less- 
tangible elements 
within the film. For 
example, in Seven 
you’re not doing 
"Victim til,” “Victim 
#2, ” and just following 
the story along. It’s more of the sound of the atti¬ 
tude of living around all this decay. How do you 
decide which kinds of gestures are going to be 
appropriate for this kind of approach? 

Howard Shore: (Thoughtful pausel A lot of these 
decisions have to do with the type of film. 

DA: Do you think that that’s a fair assessment 
of your style? 

HS: Well, some movies I have done like that. 
(Followed the drama more closely and illustrat¬ 
ed the plot.l 


Ploying 
the Gome in 

Shore Land 

Howard Shore, of The Silence of the Lambs and Seven 
fame, takes his unique sensibility to Cop Land and David 
Fincher's latest, The Game. interview by doug adams 


DA: In your recent output? 

HS: Well, probably even in the more recent 
output there are movies that are done in that 
style. But. I tend to find that kind of an older 
approach to using film music. The way music is 
used in film changes significantly every four or 
five years. Have you ever been in one room and 
in another room there’s a movie on television 
and you hear the music? You can tell the peri¬ 
od—the decade—from the underscoring. You 
can get a pretty good idea what period it was, 


from the sound of the production, the way it 
was mixed, and even the approach to the way 
the music was used in the movie. 

DA: So, this approach is your contribution 
towards keeping things modern, keeping things 
rolling along? 

HS: Well, no, I don’t know that it’s a contribu¬ 
tion. I think of it more as an approach, not good, 
or bad, or modem, or whatever. Some films, 
when you’re writing them, you don’t want to see 
too much. You want to capture the essence of 
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that, becaus 
the musical 
DA: Does t. 


Top: Michael Douglas in The Game. Bottom: 
Douglas and director David Fincher on the set. 
Unlike Seven, Shore's score is very specific to 
the actions and perceptions of the film. 


the scenes and not score them so frame-specif¬ 
ic. And other pictures, you want them to be 
very, very specific. The Game is interesting in 
that sense. It’s not scored like Seven. Where 
Seven was scored more the way we’re talking 
about now, The Game is actually very specific. 
You were saying in Seven that the music would 
express things like the decay in a scene, where¬ 
as in The Game , the movie is about perception. 


It’s about what’s real and what’s not, and what 
you’re looking at and whether that’s real or not, 
and what you’re hearing and whether that’s 
real or not. So, the music had to be very specif¬ 
ic, because it didn’t deal in generalities. It had 
to be incredibly specific even to the moment 
that it was happening. 

DA: Your scores are put together so well, in 
terms of continuity. There's always something 
that binds everything together. In Crash for 
example, you have the similar electric guitar 
timbres, and the same D minor tonalities. How 
do you handle the balancing act between devel¬ 
oping the material and not changing it so far as 
to alter the continuity of the score ? 

HS: I like to think of a score as a piece. And 
you have to think of the film as a piece. If you 
look at the pages of the script, what are scripts 
now? 112 pages is sort of the normal size of a 
script these days, right? 


DA: Well, I guess. I don't get a lot of scripts in 
the mail. 

HS: [laughs] Oh, you don’t? I read a lot of 
scripts and notice that they’re all about the 
same length. So the form of most movies is sim¬ 
ilar in the sense that you’re dealing with 10 to 
12 reels. You can look at the score as being of-a- 
piece, and that’s the way I like to think of it. 
Crash is a good example because the score is a 
piece in itself. Looking for 
Richard is like that, too. I tried 
to write both of those scores 
independent of the film and 
then apply them to the film. 

It’s almost like I wrote a piece 
of music that was an hour long 
and then I said, “Okay, now I’m 
going to use this music to score 
this movie.” And that’s what I 
did. I took the pieces of it out of 
the whole, and scored the movie 
with those. So what you’re real¬ 
ly hearing in looking for 
Richard or in Crash are the 
parts of the whole broken up 
into pieces. That’s why it tends 
to have continuity to it, and it 
has a structure and a sound 
that’s congruous to the whole. 

DA: That's interesting. We of¬ 
ten hear scores where it feels like 
the music changes styles or ap¬ 
proaches for every scene. It’s in¬ 
teresting to hear your scores be¬ 
cause they definitely feel like one 
score, one approach to the film. 

HS: That’s what I’m trying to 
achieve. Sometimes I’m success¬ 
ful. You also have to work with 
filmmakers who can understand 
»not everybody really understands 
form of a movie. 

i at alter your choices as to who you 

worn wiinf 

HS: I think it does. And it does in terms of 
reading scripts and feeling that there will be 
enough leeway for you to do the type of score 
that you want. 

DA: I’ve heard that David Fincher is very 
involved with the small details of his films. Did 
that extend to the music in The Game? 

HS: I’ve worked with him really openly and 
really well. He’s been very open to using my 
music in his films. It’s like one artist working 
with another. There’s a lot of space and a lot of 
respect for what we both are doing. You could¬ 
n’t ask for a better relationship. 

The New Acoustics 

DA: Let's talk a bit about the way that you’re 
putting these scores together with all the elec¬ 
tronic manipulation in them. 

HS: Well, it’s probably not much different 
than what I was doing with that early Cronen¬ 


berg period where I would create non-tonal 
sounds. Always non-tonal, I’d never used any 
electronic stuff in a tonal sense. I’d always just 
used it in an abstract sense. I would write my 
orchestra parts as an accompaniment to that, 
then I’d mix them myself. Sometimes I would 
balance it out; I’d put a little more orchestra in 
than the non-tonal electronics, |orj sometimes I 
would put more electronics in. In Scanners, all 
the electronic music I recorded myself on a cas¬ 
sette machine (because the production budget 
was so low), then I would loop those tracks. I 
had hours and hours of electronic sounds. 

As a kid, when I was 10, I had a tape 
recorder and I would tape sounds and cut them 
up and stick them together. I would play with 
this tape recorder for years making tapes. 
That’s also why I was interested in Takemitsu. 
I’d heard Toru Takemitsu’s music when I was 
very young. It influenced me a lot because he 
was doing things that were very similar to 
what I was hearing and what I wanted to do. 
So, I’ve done the same thing over the years. 
Except now, many years later and having had 
all that experience, it is a little bit more sophis¬ 
ticated. So, you’ve got a movie like Tlw Game 
where everything was [digital]. The cassette 
machines and analog tapes are completely gone 
on The Game. I don’t think we ran tape at all, 
everything was all done using two computers 
and a digital console. 

In the tracks to The Game, because of the 
heightened perception of the movie, I wanted 
the music to be very specific, and the sounds to 
be very specific in the orchestra. I didn’t want 
to record a big orchestral sound with a lot of air, 
without the detail, where all the sounds of the 
orchestra were playing in one room and you 
sort of heard a little bit of the clarinet mixed 
with the violas or the violins. I wanted all the 
sounds to be very specific, because the movie 
was so specific. So I recorded a lot of the music 
in tracks and pieces of the orchestra, and exper¬ 
imented with the microphone techniques. 
Sometimes you’ll hear musical sounds in the 
film that are actually very soft sounds that are 
recorded and mixed very loudly. And loud 
sounds I would suppress, so that you would 
hear them sounding very quiet in the mix. 

I was trying to upset what the perception of 
orchestral sounds were like, and how they were 
perceived. The only way I could do that was to 
record sections of the orchestra independently. 
Then, through computer systems like Sonic 
Solutions, I was able to manipulate them 
myself. I spent a lot of time in post-production, 
actually—maybe a couple weeks—manipulat¬ 
ing the sounds that I had recorded. And, in a 
way, recomposing them. It’s the same process I 
did on Crash where I’d go out and record 
acoustic sounds. I’d record some electronic 
stuff, and then I’d recompose them in the stu¬ 
dio. However, The Game had a full, complete 
score written for it that I orchestrated. I just 
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recorded the pieces individually so I could real¬ 
ly heighten the reality of them. 

There’s a lot of piano music in The Game. 
The piano is the psyche of the main character, 
Nicholas Van Orton, and it follows him through 
the movie. As he becomes quieter and passive, 
the piano music gets quieter and passive. If he 
gets more frantic, the piano music gets more 
“out” and more crazy. It follows his emotional 
arc through the movie. Sometimes the piano 
music relates to the orchestral tonalities, and 
sometimes it doesn’t—it has its own space, in a 
way. Naked Lunch was like that a little bit. It 
had this score and then it had Ornette. And in 
Ornette Coleman’s playing, sometimes the 
improvisation related to the score, and some¬ 
times it didn’t. It played on its own level, and it 
played almost in a different frequency. In The 
Game , the piano music is always in a very high 
register—the top two octaves of the instru¬ 
ment. And the orchestra sounds are very dark, 
creating a lot of low, beautiful two-part coun¬ 
terpoint underneath the dialogue. So Ithe 
score) had a top and a bottom, and most of the 
middle is the movie—the dialogue and the 
effects. So, it’s got a lot of air and a lot of space 
to it when you see the film. 

DA: Were the colors that you’re using (the low 
sounds and the high piano) dictated by the way 
you were going to use them along with the dia¬ 
logue in the movie, or were they suggested by the 
attitude of the movie? 

HS: Both. I wanted something abstract 
enough to work with and to develop through 
the movie. And I knew I wanted to use the 
piano. The piano plays a significant role in it. 
So, I wanted to use the piano and I wanted to 
use a counterpoint, really, to the piano music. 
That's where I developed a lot of the low coun¬ 
terpoint that plays underneath it. 

DA: When you’re coming up with the colors 
that are going to be most prominent in the score, 
how do you decide how much material is 
enough material, or enough of a cache of colors 
that you’re going to be able to develop it without 
having trouble stretching it, or finding some¬ 
thing that you didn't use enough? 

HS: For me it’s more elimination. I can hear 
the sounds in my head and I can eliminate the 
colors when I’m orchestrating, and then I’m left 
with a cast, in a sense. Then, I look at the 
cast—if you’re writing a play, not everybody is 
speaking at once. There are central characters, 
and there are supporting characters. So I think 
of the sounds of the score like that. I think of 
how they relate to each other and how much 
you’ll hear of that particular sound in the film. 
I do it partly as an elimination of certain 
sounds and just seeing what I want to use. 
Then I use that palette for the whole thing, like 
a cast of characters. 

DA: So, it’s very much conceived of in dramat¬ 
ic terms then? 

HS: Yes. 


DA: The score for The Game seems very well 
formed in an overall sense. This is probably an 
extrapolation of what we were talking about 
before where you conceive of these things as one 
large piece. There are a lot of dramatic relation¬ 
ships—the way that you open and close the score 
with that lyrical piano melody in A minor, the 
way that the only major chord in the score is 
right before the closing bars. And inside the 
film, there are a bunch of relationships between 
keys, and an opposition of very closed string 
harmonies and very open fourths and fifths. 
Without making like you have to analyze the 
entire score, could you talk a little bit about how 
you’ve got it structured? 

HS: Oh boy! [laughsl I guess I could. Oh boy... 
DA: It’s a big question. 

HS: It really is, yeah! I think of the tonal rela- 

"A film score is only a film 
score when it's recorded and 
mixed and put in the film. A 
film score isn't really about 
the document that's the score, 
even though you have to cre¬ 
ate that. It's really about the 
piece that's on tape. It's a 
one-time-only thing." 


tunings. There are things that I will do just for 
the pure sound of them. 

It’s interesting, when I was writing The 
Game , I found myself thinking about 
Videodrome, which had some similar tonal 
structures to the score. Videodrome was written 
in 1980. But, there were certain things that I 
think I did in The Game, harmonically and con- 
trapuntally, that reminded me of that score. I 
think a lot of it had to do with left hand—lower 
octaves and stuff like that, and how they relat¬ 
ed to the upper octaves. 

DA: In terms of motion , or in terms of spacing 
the voices? 

HS: Well, in this score the two octaves don’t 
always relate. Sometimes the upper octave 
doesn’t necessarily relate to the lower one; it’s 
like there are almost two pieces going on. 




Top: Annabella Sciorra and Sylvester Stallone 
in Cop Land. Bottom: James Mangold (center) 
directs Robert De Niro and Stallone. 


tionships like the characters as 
well. I’m writing it (and] I 
always orchestrate after. When 
I’m writing what I consider the 
score, I’m just thinking of it in 
terms of tonal relationships. 

That’s all I’m thinking about. 

I’m not thinking about colors or 
sounds or anything. I’m only 
thinking of register, I’m only 
thinking of unisons, and 
octaves, and counterpoint— 
thirds, fourths, ninths, whatev¬ 
er the relationships are. That’s 
how I wrote it. 

You could take the essence of The Game and 
you could distill it down into two- or three-part 
counterpoint. The piano is a little different than 
that, because the piano music doesn’t always 
relate to the tonal counterpoint of the rest of 
the score. But, I didn’t want it to. The piano 
music only relates to one of the characters in 
the film, Nicholas Van Orton. It’s almost like 
the piano music has been applied to the other 
tonal form that I’ve created. There are a few 
pieces in The Game where I’ve used alternate 


Naked Lunch had similar cues that had a cou¬ 
ple of different pieces going on at the same 
time. The Game is very polyphonic, except for 
that beginning and that end which are quite 
centered. There’s a theme that’s used in the 
movie that has to do with the Sean Penn char¬ 
acter. You asked me earlier about some of these 
scenes and I said it was unlike Seven. This is 
not like Seven either, in a sense that there actu- 
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ally is a relationship between them—they’re 
brothers. And that theme relates to that family, 
to the brothers. I use it at the beginning in an 
8mm flashback—it’s a home movie of the fami¬ 
ly. Then you hear it throughout the movie in 
some sparse pieces as it is related to the Sean 
Penn character, Conrad Van Orton. 

DA: So the brothers are related in that they're 
both represented by the piano. 


HS: Yes. Well, the Penn character is the one 
who gives the “game” to Douglas’s character, 
Nicholas Van Orton. He gives it to him as a 
birthday present. 

Impressions of Cop Land 

DA: You brought up a really interesting point 
about how some of these scenes almost feel like 
they have two separate pieces of music going on. 
It seems like a lot of your stuff is conceived in 


terms of a synthesis of shapes instead of one 
overall tempo that's guiding the scene around. 
The recent scene that pops to my mind would be 
the climax of Cop Land. It's like a bunch of 
shapes swelling up together, with the bagpipes 
working against the strings, instead of one beat- 
oriented thing. It's very interesting. 

HS: I spent a long time working on that. 

DA: That cue or that score? 

HS: That cue. I spent 
a long, long time. And 
I loved the piece. I 
actually put it on the 
first track of the 
record because I so 
loved it. I really try to 
do certain things that 
are a bit experimental, 
and it takes me a long 
time to do those 
things. Sometimes you 
succeed and some¬ 
times you sort of get 
there. It depends on 
how you wrote it; it 
depends on how the 
electronics integrate 
into the acoustic tonal 
stuff. Sometimes it 
just works beautifully 
and I can really struc¬ 
ture things great. It 
doesn’t always hap¬ 
pen, but I’m still work¬ 
ing on it. I guess that’s 
the thing that keeps 
me going and keeps it 
somewhat fresh. 

I’m still trying to 
create something that 
I’m hearing (in my 
headl. Sometimes I 
get close to it, and 
sometimes I feel like I 
almost get there. In 
that scene I felt like I 
got there. There are a 
couple of things in The 
Game that felt like 
that, too—where they 
just seem perfectly 
right, where the 
orchestra and electronics are perfectly 
right and the blend of it is just perfect. 
DA: Where was “there" in that Cop Land 
scene? What were your goals that you feel that 
you met in that scene? 

HS: Well, it’s complicated. It’s a long piece. I 
wrote the orchestral parts of it and left very 
specific places for the electronics, then created 
the electronics. Now, it’s the mixing of the two 
together that’s the most difficult; you’re just 
dealing with pure sound, with the acoustic 
recording that you’ve done and you’re dealing 


with the electronic music that you’ve created. I 
think of mixing as part of the creative composi¬ 
tional process. Because even though you’re 
writing this music, a film score is only a film 
score when it’s recorded and mixed and put in 
the film. A film score isn’t really about the doc¬ 
ument that’s the score, even though you have to 
create that. It’s really about the piece that’s on 
tape. It’s a one-time-only thing. It doesn’t exist 
other than just being on this piece of tape, or in 
a computer, or whatever the format. That final 
photograph, the piece of tape that exists at the 
very end of the long process, is really all that 
exists. It’s like a great mix on anything, on any 
record. Sometimes you get it and sometimes 
you just don’t. 

DA: That's interesting. Film music is one of the 
few forms of music is which there really is one 
absolute performance. 

HS: Right; it only exists for that moment. I did 
so much live recording in the ‘80s and early 
*908, and I liked it in a way because it was that: 
turn the tape on, here’s the piece. As soon as 
you did it, it was over and you got it. But, then 
I found that you can only get to one level that 
way. It seemed that with film music, well, wait 
a minute, I could do other things with this 
piece. That didn’t have to be the end of it; I 
could go further. I could remix this. I could 
change the acoustics in the studio. I could mic 
things this way. I could add this sound to that 
sound and make a new sound. The post-pro¬ 
duction process suddenly became really inter¬ 
esting because it gave me more chance to real¬ 
ize something that was un-realizable in a live 
performance. But having said all that, live per¬ 
formance is still the essence of film music. We 
couldn’t make film music unless we had great 
musicians playing live. If you listen to The 
Game, there’s a lot of work that’s been done 
beyond the initial recording, but when you lis¬ 
ten to it, it still is all those people playing. 

DA: So you don’t think we're ever going to end 
up with purely synths? 

HS: Never. You never will, because you have 
this human element. And movies are about 
humans. It’s a human thing. The music we lis¬ 
ten to being played by people, we’ve heard all 
our lives. It’s so culturally and emotionally 
ingrained in us. I think we’ll manipulate it, and 
we’ll turn it upside-down and backwards but 
it’s always going to be played on those instru¬ 
ments—we’re always going to have those per¬ 
formances. 

DA: You’ve said that your style has changed 
very much over the years. What do you see as 
differences in your aesthetics from before as 
compared to now? 

HS: In film music? 

DA: In film music, or maybe even just in gen¬ 
eral being a musician, being a composer. 

HS: Well, it’s just natural growth, I guess. 
Just working with the orchestra that much 
every year—writing and orchestrating that 
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A page from Shore's music to The Game, as prepared 
by Ryan Shore in Finale. courtesy Howard Shore 
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much music every year. I don’t think that my 
music, compositionally, has necessarily 
changed, although I’ve probably tried a lot of 
different kinds of films. 

DA: Do you think someone could point to some¬ 
thing and say this is a 1980s Howard Shore 
score, this is a 1990s Howard Shore score? 

HS: I don’t know. I guess if you looked at the 
eight Cronenberg films, they’re nice as a piece, 
and they are quite different, actually. They’ve 
all been done so specifically to those films. But 
are there threads that run all through that? I 
don’t know. I think that there probably are. 

DA: Do you think that your goals have 
changed at all over time? Have you always had 
the idea of using the music to interact as char¬ 
acters, and those kinds of things that we've been 
talking about? 

HS: When I first started to write film music I 


thought of it more as a way of expressing ideas 
that I had musically. It was a way to create the 
sounds I was hearing and wanted to produce. I 
thought that film music was a good way to do 
that. I mean, that hasn’t changed. I’m very 
open-minded, really, when I look at new movies 
to do. But then again, as a film composer you’re 
still working within a given structure. 

In the early years that I was doing film 
music, I wasn’t really doing that. I was just 
writing and working on movies and pretty 
much doing whatever I wanted. It was a differ¬ 
ent time. I’m still doing that to some degree on 
certain films. It’s what I want to do rather than 
having to fit into a genre. I think I probably did 
more of that at another point in my career, 
probably in the late ‘80s when I was experi¬ 
menting with genres and trying different 
things. But, as a musician, you want to develop 


the ideas that you’re interested in developing. 
Sometimes I’ll work on some things that are 
just completely tonal, and I’ll go a little insane 
after a while. Because it’s not really in my 
nature to be doing something like that, 
although I think I do it well. I do them because 
it’s fun and I know how to do them and it’s sort 
of refreshing. Whereas, if I’m writing some¬ 
thing that’s a little closer to what I’m interest¬ 
ed in doing musically, like Crash or The Game, 
it just comes so much more naturally. And, I 
feel so much more a part of it musically. • 

Thanks go to the eternally helpful Cathy 
Moore, and to Howard for his time, interest, and 
assistance. Doug Adams can be reached at 
18624 Marshfield, Homcw<xxi IL 60430; or E- 
mail: Doug@fUmscoremonthly.com. 


HOWARD SHORE 

Cop Land 

Milan 35827-2. 12 tracks - 40:42 

The Game 

London 458 556-2. 14 tracks - 58:56 

Howard Shore's great talent is his 
ability to find the road less traveled— 
that pathway into a film that the audi¬ 
ence never would have expected, yet 
which is so germane that it both sums 
up and expands the film's realities. 
Take Cop Land: the film involves the 
titular town—a burg inhabited almost 
entirely by New York cops and their 
families. One of these officers has 
screwed up and shot a car full of 
young black men. The older cops 
cover for him by faking his suicide, 
then decide that he must really be 
killed lest he give their secret away. 
Only dimwitted Freddie (Sylvester 
Stallone), the hearing-impaired town 
sheriff, knows of their plan—but will 
he upset the quiet village to make the 
truth be known? 

Contrary to time-honored tradi¬ 
tion, the score contains no tormented 
"decision" themes, no synth-beat 
"conspirators" music, and no "hero's 
welcome" chorale for the finale. 
Instead, Shore depicts the police ele¬ 
ment through a combination of care¬ 
fully chosen timbres. The main theme 
is a repeated perfect fourth, usually 
orchestrated for trumpet, which alter¬ 
nates between a G and C and an E 
and A. It musically portrays the cops 
with a signal-like sound, like a police 
siren, while never becoming simply a 
literal musical translation of that 
sound. It grants Shore a deftly intan¬ 
gible connection to the film's charac¬ 


ters and setting. 

The other prominent effect in the 
score is the sound of bagpipes. What 
do bagpipes have to do with cops? 
Police funerals often feature bag¬ 
pipes—in other words, police mortal¬ 
ities. This becomes important in the 
highlight of the scored film, the cli¬ 
mactic scene. Here, a now totally 
deaf Freddie tracks down and shoots 
the rogue cops. Various sounds 
depict the ringing of Freddie's injured 
ear. These cross the line between 
diegetic sound effects and electronic 
effects in the score, and it's a clever 
blurring. Multiple string chords and 
bagpipes swell up above these 
sounds, then everything is blended 
and warped by Shore's post-record¬ 
ing manipulation. The result is a cue 
almost entirely devoid of tempo, but 
with several discernible shapes. 
Aiding this effect is Shore's exacting 
use of disjunct counterpoint: instead 
of layering several different melodic 

lines, he's combining miniature 
regions of color. It's not unlike the way 
Alex North composed where there's a 
high region, a mid region, and a low 
region which are allowed to interact. 
Shore tends more towards opposing 
sonic effects and instrument groups 
than ranges, but the multi-tiered effect 
is the same. If the term Impressionism 
hadn't already been applied to a 
musical school of thought, it would be 
incredibly apropos here. 

When I first heard that Howard 
Shore was scoring The Game, I 
expected that the end result may 
resemble the successful score he did 
for David Fincher's last film. Seven. 


Once again, however. Shore gains 
entrance to the project in a way we 
could hardly have expected. Seven 
was a wonderfully gut-churning 
score—the essence of living in that 
soul-smearing city. In contrast. The 
Game is a prickly, pins-and-needles 
work that bristles with a kind of 
hyper-immediocy. So if Seven repre¬ 
sented a numbness to every-day hor¬ 
rors, The Game is more of a para¬ 
noid, extrasensory delusion—i.e. 
every little aspect of life is magnified 
and scrutinized. The score is made up 
of the most sparse of colors: low 
string and woodwind counterpoint, 
high string harmonics and piano, a 
French horn or two peeking through 
the texture every so often. But these 
forces are assembled and mixed with 
a Webern-like eye towards minutia 
which lends the score its jangled- 
nerves character. As usual, Shore has 
reflected and enhanced the exact atti¬ 
tudes in the film. 

Many filmmakers expect com¬ 
posers to supply, or at least aid the 
emotion in films. It can work a lot of 
ways—a happy scene can simply 
become happier, or perhaps a sad 
scene can take on a hint of honor, or 
moral triumph or whatever. But what's 
the overall emotion in The Game ? It 
ranges from anger to sorrow to con¬ 
fusion... and that's really a mind-set 
more than an emotion. The point is, 
an emotion-driven score wouldn't 
work in many sections of this film. 
There's a melancholy piano melody 
that opens and closes the picture, and 
a single major chord at a crucial 
point (the only major chord in the 


score, incidentally). But the majority 
of the narrative needs more of a 
glancing dramaticism. Shore's score 
is all about perceptions, dichotomies, 
and character relationships. That's 
why it is vastly more intelligent than a 
hypothetical "Nicholas is mad 
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because he can't figure out what's 
happening"-style underscore. The 
music genuinely adds to what's on the 
screen rather than simply restating it. 

As albums, Cop Land is more 
accessible than The Game, due to its 
less-synchronized nature, although 
both are subdued. The Game also 
includes "White Rabbit" by Jefferson 
Airplane. -Doug Adams 
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The latest in soundtrack CD releases. 

Seven Years in Tibet ★★★★ 

JOHN WILLIAMS 

Sony Classical SK 60271. 14 tracks - 65:53 

Downshifting after The Lost World: Jurassic Park, 
John Williams tackles director Jean-Jacques 
Annaud’s Seven Years in Tibet, the story of German 
athlete Heinrich Harrer who encounters and 
befriends the young Dalai Uma. Williams is the per¬ 
fect choice for an epic drama such as this, and 
although his music is grand and at times richly melod¬ 
ic, it somehow retains a softer, more reflective air. 

The score to Seven Years in 'Zibet is written primar¬ 
ily for strings, and the trio of themes Williams draws 
from are excellent, varied opportunities for string per¬ 
formance. The first, a triplet-heavy 3/4 motif, uses 
broad strokes in an overture for Harrer’s epic physical 
journey and well ns the large scope of the film’s spiri¬ 
tuality. Minor chords and extensive solo cello writing 
(performed by Yo-Yo Ma) encompass the second 
theme, Williams’s musical interpretation of Harrer’s 
own spiritual journey. Having left a pregnant wife 
behind with a disturbing casualness, the dark, search¬ 
ing lines evolve into wider intervals as Harrer begins 
his awakening in the presence and tutelage of the 
Dalai Lama. Thirdly, Williams uses a mystic, atonal 
minimalist approach for the Dalai llama's theme, a 
childlike motif which appears usually orchestrated for 
a single woodwind and percussion. 

In “Hnrrer’s Journey,” a standout on the album, 
Williams gives a sense of urgency with pulsing cello 
and bass movements beneath the theme, as Harrer 
treks toward Tibet for, according to the liner notes, 
"reasons he cannot understand." 

Although not used to as great an extent as in The 
Ijost World, percussion plays an important part in the 
score. There are quiet, simplistic passages of cymbals, 
bells, and wood blocks evoking the bare spirituality of 
Harrcr’s new surroundings (helped by interpolations 
of two chants by the Gyuoto Monks, “Mahakala" and 
“Yamantaka"); conversely, timpani, bass drums, and 
bongos create a threatening, unsettling atmosphere to 
the Chinese invasion of Tibet. 

The lighter percussion appears again in 
“Premonitions,” accompanying Ma’s cello solo. 
Although this scores best string writing are in the 
full, rich chording a la Born on the Fourth of July and 
more recently Roseuxxxl, Ma has some lovely pas¬ 
sages, most notably in the title track and its reprise. 
Williams’s cello solos never exercise Ma’s talent as 
much as Elliot Goldenthal’s oratorio “Fire Water 
Paper"—and in the film, the cello all but disappears 
until the closing credits—but Ma is given some shin¬ 
ing moments on the CD. 

“Premonitions" marks not only the scores middle, 
but the point at which the impressionistic percussion 
and woodwind writing (similar in sections to the com¬ 


poser’s bassoon concerto) begins to slow the album 
down. Latter sections of the score are not as tempo- 
oriented as some of the early string cues and the sin¬ 
gle action piece, “Peter’s Rescue.” 

Overall, Williams creates an interesting tapestry of 
percussion and strings, with some truly beautiful 
writing for solo and tutti. And as with each score he 
has composed since Schindler's List, Williams pro¬ 
vides a work with astounding insight, obvious care, 
and distinct character. -Brent A. Bowles 

The End of Violence ★★★★ 

KYCOODER 

Outpost OPD30007. 18 tracks - 58:08 

As Ry Cooder reunites with director Wim Wenders 
13 years after his legendary score for Paris, Texas, the 
resulting End of Violence is a dizzying blend of musi¬ 
cal styles designed to capture the essence of Ix>s 
Angeles. A lot of the material is executed in Cooder’s 
familiar, heavily guitar-led style; the introductory 
tracks “Define Violence" and “Seeds of Violence," with 
Jim Keltner’s laid-back drums and Cooder’s solo, may 
even take Paris, Ibcas as their inspiration. But other 
examples, such as “What a City!" and “E-Mail," con¬ 
sist of soundscapes so ambiguous as to become medi¬ 
tative. Many instrumental soloists are given credit on 
the album, but in the bigger picture they become dif¬ 
ficult to place or even identify amidst the hypnotic 
sound of Cooder’s “tender, caring" guitar (as heavily 
reverbed as ever before). The only two exceptions are 
a “love theme” for accordion which, although at first 
seemingly out of place, becomes an integral part of the 
score's finale in "Paige." and the sparse, haunting jazz 
of Jacky Tbrrasson’s solo piano in “Pourquoi?" 

Tb broaden his style further, Cooder’s use of com¬ 
puter-generated samples and programming is more 
extensive than we have seen before, although at no 
stage docs it deride the acoustic environment ho has 
created. These samples (wind effects and sirens, for 
example) play a background role in defining the LA. 
soundscapc, but in the seven-minute “You Shoot Him" 
they combine to create a distorted techno-funk with 
an onslaught of scary, unidentifiable sounds. This and 
the cocktail bossa-nova jazz of “Observatory" are two 
more elements of an impressively eclectic but well- 
grounded score. -James Tbmiainen 

Mimic ★★★'/, 

MARCO BELTRAMI 
Varese Sarabande VSD-5863. 

16 tracks -3243 

Guillermo del Toro’s Mimic, a 
suspenseful pastiche of monster-on- 
the-loose pictures, worked on noth¬ 
ing more than a visceral level, and 
it is from here that Marco Beltrami 



gains his dissonant, white-knuckle inspiration. With 
his growling horns and trombones, violent trumpet 
attacks, and surging, high-register strings, Beltrami 
has written an Altered States for the “90s, though with 
more of a cinematic approach. Beltrami’s score to 
Scream staked out similar territory but seemed pur¬ 
posely overscored to highlight the tongue-in-cheeki- 
ncss of Wes Craven’s film. Mimic is more accom¬ 
plished, a blend of the usual horror tricks and 
Beltrami’s gripping dramatic sense, with a greater 
reliance on thematic material. 

The album opens with the “Main Title,” a haunting 
depiction of a city in decay. A soprano soloist repre¬ 
sents a dying child, infected by a disease carried by 
cockroaches. I^ow brass take over after a dissonant 
crescendo, playing the theme with brutal force, a sig¬ 
nal for the greater danger that awaits the characters 
(man-eating cockroaches!). "Time to Separate" intro¬ 
duces more thematic material, highlighting the 
human dimensions of the film, particularly the rela¬ 
tionship between Mira Sorvino’s and Jeremy 
Northam’s characters. This is developed throughout 
the score, and heard finally in the moving “Reunited." 
Along with a theme for Manny, a character searching 
for his lost son, these give continuity to the music, and 
provide a lyricism absent in most scores these days. 
One can hear influences of Elliot Goldenthal and 
Christopher Young, but these are negligible. 

As usual with this type of score, a little bit of music 
goes a long way, so the conservative running time is 
actually an asset. The last track, “La Cucaracha," is a 
pop song sung by Dillon Dixon. -Jonathan Foster 

Leave It to Beaver 

RANDY EDELMAN 

Vartse Sarabande VSD-5838. 14 tracks - 34:14 
It’s time to put the kibosh on small-to-big-scrcen 
adaptations. Sure, I eqjoyed The Brady Bunch (and its 
follow-up, A Very Brady Sequel, which is even nuttier), 
but for every one of those rare successes, we end up 
with duds like Universal’s recent “TYilogy of Tbrror”— 
Flipper, McHale’s Navy, and Leave It to Beaver. 

While Roger Ebert did give a “thumbs up" to Leave 
It to Beaver (just as he did for other I^abor Day turkeys 
Excess Baggage and Hoodlum), the movie disap¬ 
peared without a trace. It was not—as in the case of 
the Bradys —a satirical take on the old 
show, but rather just another cookie-cut¬ 
ter family picture, something that can be 
gathered from listening to Randy 
Edelman’s typically enjoyable but by- 
the-numbers underscore. Edelman has 
wanted to leave the arena of formulaic 
comedies and kid pix, but he’s back in 
familiar territory here, writing warm 
solo piano cues (think Dragon), jaunty 
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energetic tracks (Beethoven), and larger-than-life, 
uplifting combinations of orchestra and electronics 
(Gettysburg, Dragonheart). If your idea of a great time 
is listening to an orchestral concerto developed from 
Dave Khan and Melvyn Lenard's old theme to the 
Leave It to Beaver sitcom, then this is the album for 
you, but the comedy material makes even that grat¬ 
ing: Edelman writes burlesquing, sneaking around 
cues and even goes so far as having one of his trumpet 


players imitate a horse whinnying. Then there's the 
entirely unexpected appearance of John Williams’s 
march to 1941... 

What makes the Ijeave It to Beaver music slightly 
different is the way Edelman captures the innocent, 
‘50s nostalgia connected with the original TV show 
with warm Americana writing. But while it all goes 
down nice and easy like a cold beverage on a warm 
summer’s day, there’s nothing we haven’t heard from 
Edelman before. -Andy Durnin 

Free Willy 3: The Rescue ★★★ 

CUFF EIDELMAN 

Vari’se Sarabatide VSD-5830. 12 tracks - 29:16 

Cliff Eidelman wasn't able to rescue Free Willy 3 
from box-office oblivion, but his subdued score pro¬ 
vides for pleasant listening. The music is eclectic, 
varying from busy seafaring action sequences to the 
expected sentimental passages, with a contemporary 
touch from piano and synthesized percussion. 

Eidelman wisely avoids overloading the score with 
sentimentality, instead concentrating on the movie's 
setting and suspenseful aspects, with oriental-sound¬ 
ing wind instruments and some Enya-like vocals. It’s 
an approach that mixes intelligent restraint with 
obvious concessions to current pop sensibilities, and 
the result is neither fish nor foul: on a movie as dumb 
as this, maybe restraint isn’t required. Basil 
Poledouris went for full-blooded emotion in his first 
Willy score, and Free Willy 3 ends the series with more 
of a whimper than a bang. -Jeff Bond 


The Full Monty ★★★ 

ANNE DUDLEY! VARIOUS 

RCA Victor 09026-68904-2. 13 tracks - 45:27 

Anne Dudleys score for this popular import about 
working class British lads who yearn to become male 
strippers only makes it onto a couple of tracks of this 
song-oriented album, but she creates a droll comic 
style that also demonstrates a nicely lyrical, sympa¬ 
thetic view of the film's characters. A mix of ska, reg¬ 


gae, and tango voiced by woodwinds, strings, baritone 
saxophone and guitar with rhythm section keeps the 
score appropriately low-key, and Dudley seems to 
sneak in a little of Bill Conti’s Rocky here and there to 
show the steely resolve of the movie’s out-of-shape 
Chippendale's men. The songs (“Hot StufT by Donna 
Summer, Sister Sledge’s “We Are Family" and Irene 
Cara doing “Flashdance") would be at home on the 
Priscella: Queen of the Desert album. -Jeff Bond 

Conspiracy Theory ★★★★ 

CARTER BURWELL 

TVT Soundtrax 813 0-2. 15 tracks - 40:53 

Conspiracy Theory starred Mel Gibson as a kind of 
wacky TVavis Bickle action hero, and throwing it into 
Richard Donner over-the-top land was Carter 
Burnell's infectious symphonic-jazz fusion. Everybody 
had a different “theory" (ahem) as to who Burwell was 
referencing—Mancini's Peter Gunn. Herrmann’s Ihxi 
Driver —but it sounds most like ‘60s John Barry to me, 
except much brighter. Many of the characteristics are 
there: the crisp, motivic building blocks, the rhythm 
section with a timpani, and the big-band brass and 
sax. Burwell ups the ante for the bad-guy scenes with 
overdubbed guitar and electronics—what Barry 
might have done in the ‘60s had it been around. The 
softer moments bear Bunveils melodic stamp alone. 

Even when it’s annoying, this represents an auda¬ 
cious, thematic approach to a contemporary thriller, 
180-degrees apart from the droning nothingness and 
cliched synths you might expect. -Lukas Kendall 


NOTES ON ER LIVE 


ER regained my trust with its 
highly hyped and effective "ER 
Live" episode, about a documen¬ 
tary crew in the hospital. When I 
first heard this would also include 
live music, I was a little skeptical. 
This seemed a perfect time to 
show how a program can work 
without any music; NBC's dra¬ 
matic Friday-night Homicide has 
pretty much no original music 
outside the opening credits. 
(Homicide in fact limits its episod¬ 
ic scoring to idiosyncratic use of 
music video-type montages, like 
an ironic use of Joan Osborne's 
"One Of Us" last season.) 

The music first appeared (in 
the West Coast performance, at 
least) when a choking cancer 


patient is unable to say that 
he doesn't want to be resus¬ 
citated; it ended abruptly as 
another cameraman interviewed 
a janitor. The second musical 
entrance was better, with a man 
wandering the hospital playing 
his drumstick; this beat served as 
the basis for starting the cue (and 
got a shouted response from 
Anthony Edwards's Dr. Greene to 
stop that racket). Later, the ER 
piano music was used when Dr. 
Carter (Noah Wyle) lost a patient 
and got chewed out by Greene. 
These three cues spanned the typ¬ 
ical use of music on ER. 

Overall, the music made the 
program less of a documentary, 
placing the episode somewhere 
between its own reality and 
"real" reality—the old "real 


life/reel life" struggle of dramatic 
presentations. Apparently the ER 
producers wanted a quasi-docu¬ 
mentary feel for this special, as 
opposed to the closer-to-docu- 
mentary feel of the famous black- 
and-white M'A'S'H episode. ER 
stayed cinematic with Martin 
Davich and Steve Porcaro's per¬ 
formance, which cut through the 
thick mix of sound effects and 
dialogue. The flying-by-the-seat- 
of-the-pants production took 
away ER's usual finessed balance 
of dialogue and sound, but that 
added to the dizziness of the hour 
that made the live program work. 

In the end, this was an experi¬ 
ment that probably will never be 
repeated, but it added to the 
excitement of one of TV's best 
shows. -Christopher Walsh 


Air Bud ★★ 

BRAHM WENGER 

Hollywood Records HR-62134-2. 19 tracks - 41:13 
Somebody out there likes Brahm Wenger, because 
this sort of crass Disney cute-animal fodder is the sort 
of thing that’s made for song compilation albums. Tb 
underscore the tale of a basketball-playing dog who’s 
saved from the clutches of an evil clown by a cute 
young lad (yeah, baby!), Wenger does at least manage 
to avoid the inevitable references to Pee Wee’s Big 
Adventure by essaying a surprisingly harsh mix of 
comic brass and xylophone under strings for his 
title music. For a tale that’s essentially Hoosiers 
with a dog, it’s not surprising that the score’s 
numerous “inspirational" passages evoke Randy 
Edelman’s Dragon and Goldsmith’s Rudy frequent¬ 
ly (I stopped counting the big swells and cymbal 
crescendos early on); what’s less expected are sev¬ 
eral mysterious, “spirituar-sounding cues with 
electronics, a haunting minor-key piano melody 
and even some understated woodwind trills—right 
on! Unfortunately the comic material strays into 
abrasive territory just as frequently, making this a 
highly uneven listen. There’s also a visit from ‘70s 
musical martyr Gilbert O’Sullivan (“Alone Again, 
Naturally") performing his “Clair." Let the good 
times roll... -Jeff Bond 

BACK IN PRINT 

1941 ★★★★ 

JOHN WILLIAMS (1979) 

Var&sc Sarabande VSD-5832. 9 tracks - 38:07 
John Williams’s big, deliberately overblown 
score was about the only thing anyone liked about 
Steven Spielberg’s disastrous 1979 WWII comedy, and 
I can still remember Williams premiering his march 
theme during a concert broadcast earlier in the year. 
Airplane! hadn’t been made at this point, and 
Williams’s approach doesn’t quite presage Elmer 
Bernstein’s brilliant self-satire in the Zucker Brothers 
movie: he’s still scoring a conventional comedy in “The 
Sentries," “Riot at the U.S.O" (adapting the cartoon 
standby The Rakes of Mallow") and The Ferris 
Wheel Sequence" (now that’s honesty in reporting). 
But he does suggest the route Bernstein would take 
by inserting a kind of hyper-patriotism and rah-rah 
“guts and glory" war-movie approach to his central 
march and the kinetic, frenzied “Tb Hollywood and 
Glory." The best cue. The Battle of Hollywood," works 
on an almost purely serious, lyrical level: the opening 
moments, based around a brilliant, trilling flute figure 
(used as a signature for one character’s puffing cigar) 
that launches a gorgeous romantic theme for strings 
and French horns, is one of Williams's most haunting 
and beautiful compositions. 

Due to contractual entanglements, Varfese’s CD 
reissue includes no extra music, and presents the 
same master and artwork as the out-of-print Bay 
Cities disc. This means it still contains the cannon 
sound effects, and the late John Belushi’s contribution 
to the final cue, which makes me cringe in horror. It’s 
welcome to have this title back in print, and the com¬ 
plete score can be found isolated on Universal’s recent 
deluxe laserdisc of the film. -Jeff Bond 
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CD SOUNDTRACK SALE 


$4 Ace Ventura-Pel Deuxiivc 
Sri Aces - Iron Eagle III 
S4 Addams Family (TV) 

$6 Addams Family Values I score» 

SI* Adventures of I luck Finn 
SX After Dark. My Sweet 
S4 Ago of InniKvnce 
SX Agnes of God 
SX Akira 

Sri Alien Nation (TV) 

SID Alien.' 

SX All Dogs Go to Heaven 
SKI American Gladiators (TV» 

Vri American Tail 

Sri American Tail-Revel Goes West 

SX And (he Band Played ()n (TV) 

S4 And You llumylii Your Parents.. 
Sri Andie (score) 

$x Angels in ihc (HniiekJ 

SX Angie 

SB* AmmaMundi 

S|0 Antartica 

Sft Arabian Knight 

S4 Arachnophobia 

SIO Arctic Blue 

Sri Arrival 

Sri Atlantic City 

Sri Babe 

Sri Back 10 the Future II 
Sri Back to the Future III 
S4 Back heat I score) 

S4 Bad Channels 
SKI Bad Girls 

SKI Ballad ol the Irish Horse (TV) 

Sri Bandolero (Protect ') 

SKI Barbarians 
SKI Batman(RCAMTV) 

SX Batman-Mask of the Phantasm 

Sri BehesKids 

Sri Being Human 

S4 Benny & J«mn 

SIO Berlin Blues 

S4 Betty Blue 

SX Beyond Rangoon 

SIO BillyBaihgaie 

S4 Bingo 

SX Black Roses 

S4 Blo/c 

Sri Bodies. Rest & Motion 
SIO Body Bags 
Sri Bopha 

Sri Bom on the 4th ol July 
SIO Browning Version 
Sri Bugsy 

SIO Cupiam Horatio Hornhlower 
S4 Captive 

Sft Carlito s Way t score I 
Sri Cells (TV | 

SX Cemetery Club 
Sri Chaplin 

SX Childivn ol the Com II 
S4 China Beach (TV) 

SIO ChristopherColumbus-Discovery 

Sri City ol Joy 

Sri City Slickers 

Sri City Slicker* II 

SX Client 

Sri Cliflhanger t scorei 
SIO Cobh 
SKI Cold Feel 
S4 Color of Night 
Sri Conan the Barbarian 
SIO Connection 
Sft Consenting Adults 
SX Cool World (score) 

S4 Coshy Show (TV) 

SX Country 
S4 Courier 
Sri Cousins 
SIO Crimes of Passion 
SIO Critters 
SX Crossing IX'lancey 
Sri Crying Game 
SIO Curly Sue 
SX Dancers 
54 Dances with Wolves 
SIO Dark Eyes 
SIO Dark Half 

SX Dark Shadows-W»l. I (TV) 

SIO Death Becomes Her 
Sri Delusion 

SIO Demolition Man (scotv) 

SIO Desperately Seeking Susan 
S4 Dick Tracy (score) 

Sri Die Hard 2- Die Harder 


Newborn: etc. 

S4 

Dirty Dancing II 

Moms; etc 

Manlredim 

SX 

Diggstown 

Howard 

Mi/zy 

Sri 

Dinosaurs (TV) 

Mdnkfc 

Shaiman 

Sri 

Distinguished Gcntkman 

Edelman 

Conti 

S4 

Do the Right Thing 

Lee 

Jarre 

SX 

Doctor Mordrid » IX-monic Toys 

Band 

E. Bernstein 

SK) 

Dr. Who- Earthshock (TV) 

Howell: etc. 

IX-k-ruc- 

Sri 

Double Dragon 

Ferguson 

Shoji 

SKI 

Douhk Impact 

Kcm|vl 

Kurtz+Dorff 

SX 

Drop Zone 

Zimmer 

Goldenthal 

Sri 

Dy ing Young 

Howard 

Bums+Sinnisc 

SX 

Earthquake 

Williams 

Conti+Milnci 

Sri 

Ed Wood 

Shore 

Homer 

SIO 

Ek-phant Man 

Morris 

Homer 

SIO 

Enemies, a Love Story 

Jarre 

Burwell 

Sri 

Excessive Force 

C. Bernstein 

Miller 

Sri 

Exit lo Eden 

Doyle 

Rowland 

Sri 

Exotica 

Danna 

Edelman 

SX 

Far and Away 

Williams 

Goldsmith 

SIO 

Far N*wth 

Ramhk-rs 

Glass 

Sri 

Farewell My C.VKubine 

Jiping 

Cak- 

S4 

fearless 

Jane: etc. 

li»lk 

SX 

Femgully- Last Rainforest tscore) 

Silvestn 

Jones, etc. 

Sri 

Few Good Nk*n 

Shaiman 

Mclmck 

SX 

Final Analysis 

Fenton 

Band 

SX 

Flesh and Bone 

T. Newman 

legrand 

S4 

nipper 

McNcely 

E. Bernstein 

Sri 

Fluke 

SiboUo 

Silvvstn 

SX 

Fly 

Shore 

Silvestri 

SX 

Fnr Love **r Money 

Bnmghti'n 

Was 

Sri 

Forbidden Z»me 

Elfman 

OkMO) «*-*!'•* 

SIO 

Forever Y«*ung 

Goldsmith 

('•oldsmilh 

SIO 

Fraggle R.vk (TV) 

Balsam ♦ Lee 

Maloney 

S4 

Fivddie as F.R.O.7 

Dundas 

(ioldsmith 

Sri 

Five Willy 

Pok-douns 

Donaggio 

Sri 

Five Willy 2 

Pok-douns 

llefti 

S4 

Frvvjack 

Jones: etc. 

Walker 

Sri 

Friday the 13th- (he Series (TV) 

Mofiu 

Barnes 

SIO 

Fried Grvvn T.mauvs (wore) 

T. Newman 

Gibhs 

S4 

Frozen Avvcts 

Tavern 

Portman 

SX 

Garden 

Turner 

Schifnn 

Sri 

Gcrommo- Amencan legend 

Cornier 

Yaa-d 

Sri 

Gk-ngany Gk-n R«*s\ 

Howard 

Zimmer 

S4 

Gods Must Be Crazy II 

Fox 

Isham 

SIO 

Golden Gate 

Goldenthal 

Gibbs 

Sri 

Gone With the Wind (Stanyan) 

Steiner 

Solomon: etc 

SX 

G«hkI S*m 

E. Bernstein 

Wallace 

Sri 

Grand C anyon 

Howard 

Convert m»' 

SIO 

Great Mouw- IX-tective 

Maneini 

Carpenter 

SX 

Great Muppct Caper 

Rap**so 

Horner 

Sri 

Green Card 

Zimmer 

Williams 

Sri 

Gnurndhog Day 

R-nton 

Isham 

SX 

Halloween 4 

llowanh 

Momcone- 

Sri 

Hand That R«kv the Cradk- 

Resell 

Famon 

S4 

HandmaidsTak- 

Sakam«4o 

Edge 

Sri 

Hard Target 

Resell 

Doyle 

SX 

Hardware 

Boswell 

Brennan 

S4 

Ik-ad 

Thome: etc. 

E. Bernstein 
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lk-ar My Song 

Allman 

Barry 

Sri 

Ik-art of Midnight 

Yanm 

l.icht 

SX 

Heathers 

D. Newman 

Rubinstein: etc 

Sri 

Ik-aven and Earth 

Krlan* 

Eidelman 

Sri 

IK-llhound- Ik-Mraiser II 

C. Y.»ung 

Momconc 

Sri 

Ik-llraiwr III 

Miller 

Shaiman 

S4 

lk-o» 

Fenton 

Shaiman 

SI 

Hideaway 

Jones: etc 

Shore 

SX 

Hofta 

D. Newman 

Jones 

SIO HoNywoodChainsawHookers 

IVnlvtctn 

Gokk-ntlul 

SX 

Home AI**oe 2 (score) 

Williams 

Battler 

SX 

Homeward B**und II 

Broughlim 

Frontk-re 

Sri 

Hook 

Williams 

Pok-d* Hins 

SIO 

11*4 Sh*4s- Part IX-ux 

i\*k-douhs 

Redd 

Sri 

Hut Sp*4 

Nii/sche 

Small 

SX 

Howard's End 

Robbins 

Isham 

Sri 

I'll D> Anything 

Zimmer 

Gardner 

SX 

I’m Gonna Gil You. Sucka 

Whitfield: etc. 

Grass 

Sri 

In the Line «*f Fire 

Momconc 

Mac Manus 

SX 

Inspector M.wv- il (TV) 

Phelining 

Badalamenn 

SX 

Inspector Morse-»' (TV) 

Phcloung 

Wakeman 

Sri 

Ini** (he West 

D*yk- 

D. Newman 

Sri 

Iron and Silk 

Gibbs 

Chihara 

SX 

Iron Will 

McNcdy 

Dudley 

SX 

JFK 

Williams 

Dck-nie 

S4 

Jack Hanna's World (TV) 

Frye 

Donaggio 

SX 

Jason G«x-s t** lk-ll 

Manfredini 

Barry 

Sri 

Jaws 2 

Williams 

lati 

Sri 

Jean de Fkwctte 

Petit 

C. Young 

SX 

Jennifer X 

C. Young 

Cohen 

S4 

Jctvms- the Movie 

Duane: etc. 

Silvestri 

S4 

Jimmy Hollyimiod 

Robertson: etc. 

Adams* m 

S4 

Johnny Yesno 

Wdlairv 

G«>ldenthal 

SX 

Josh and S.A.M. 

T. Newman 

T. Newman 

Sri 

Joy Luck Club 

Portman 

Elfman 

SX 

Jungk- B«H*k 

P.*k*d*Hiris 

Kamen 

S4 

Ketchup and Mustard Man 

McAhcc 


Kindcrgancn Cop 
King of the Hill 
Knight Moves 
Last Action Hero (score) 

I jst Days of Che/ Nous 
Last Exit to Brooklyn 
legend of PrinceValiantlTV) 
Legends of the Fall 
leprcchan 2 
lei Him Have It 
lethal Weapon 2 
lethal Weapon ' 

Life with Mikey 
Lift to the ScatT.dd 
Lily Was Here 
Linguini Incident 
Little Man Tate 
Little Mermaid (TV) 

Little Nemo 
Little Romance 
Little Thief 
Lonesome D*>vv (TV) 

Lost in Yonkers 
Love at Large 
Love Field 
Love Story 
Magdalene 
Major league 
Malcolm X (score) 

Malice 

Man Fr*»m Snowy Rivvr 
Man in the Moon 
Man Trouble 
Man Without a Favv 
Manon ol’ the Spring 
Marry ing Man 
Max and Helen <TV) 
Melancholia 

Memoirs of an Invisible Man 

Memphis Belle 

Meridian 

Metropolis 

Metropolitan 

Midas Run 

M*lM) .XtorjAui INmvr Kanfcrx ilV) 

Miracle Mile 

Misery 

Mississippi Masala 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridge 

Mr Destiny 

Mr. Saturday Night 

Mrs. Parker and Vicious Circle 

Mo Money 

Mobsters 

Modems 

Mondo New York 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Muppel Habk's (TV) 

Moppet Christmas Carol 

Murderers AmongU* (TV) 

Music Box 

My Cousin Vmny 

My Life 

Nadja 

Nails (TV) 

Naked Gun 2 1/2 
Navigator 

Nemesis 
Newsies 
Nightbreed 
Nightmare Cafe (TV) 

Nightmare on Elm Street 5 
Nothing But Trouble 
(X Mice and Men 
C Miser and Company 
On Deadly Gnmnd’ 

Once Annmd 
Only the lamely 
Only You 
Orlando 
Oscar 

Othello ( 1952 ) 

Pacific Heights 

Pagemaster 

Paper 

Passenger 57 
Pastime 

People Under the Stairs 
Peter the Great (TV) 
Philadelphia (score) 

Planet of the Apes (Project J) 
Player 

P»»ini of No Return 
Power of One 
Prelude to a Kiss 


Edelman 

Marline/ 

Dudley 

Kamen 

Grabowsky 

KnoplTor 

Exchange 

Homer 

Elias 

Kamen 

Kamen 

Kamen 

Menken 

Davis 

Stewart 

T. Newman 

Isham 

SiKvnhcr 

Chasc+Ruckcr 

IX-leiUc- 

Jomy 

Pok-douns 
E. Bernstein 
Isham 
Goldsmith 
Iji 

Eidelman 

Howard: etc. 

Blanchard 

Goldsmith 

Rowland 

Howard 

fX'lerue 

Homer 

IVtit 

I) So*nun sic 

C. Young 
Turner 
Walker 
Fenton 
Donaggm 
nuhhx^nMi 
Iwhon • Swv/o ! 
E. Bernstein 
Levy 

langciuv Drv.*n 

Shaiman 

Subramamam 

Robbins 

D. Newman 
Shaiman 
Isham 
Lewis 
Small 
Isham 
Pacheco 
Doyle 

Walsh ♦ O'Day 

Williams 

Conti 

Sarde 

Edelman 

Barn 

Turner 

Conti 

New horn 

Tahri/i 

Ruhini 

KoX.vJ / Xknicti 

Elfman 

Robinson 

Rrrgusoo 

Kamen: etc. 

Isham 

Redford: etc. 

Pok'd* mns 

Homer 
Jane 
Potiman 
M*4i*<n ♦ bon 

E. Bernstein 
Lavagnino 
Zimmer 
Homer 

R. Newman 

Clarice 

Holdridge 

Resell ♦ Peake 

Rosenthal 

Sh*we 

Goldsmith 

T. Newman 

Zimmer 

Zimmer 

Shore 


Presumed Innocent 
Prospcro's Books 
Public Eye 
Puppet Master I & 2 
Quantum Leap (TV) 

Quiz Show 
Radioland Murders 
Rage in Harlem (score) 

Rain Man 

Raising Cain 

Rampage 

Rapa Nui 

Rapid Fire 

Raw Deal 

Razor's Edge- 

Real McCoy 

Renaissance Mon 

Return lo Snowy River 

Rich Man. Poor Man (TV) 

Richie Rich 

Rising Sun 

Rivvr Runs Through li 
Road to Wcllville 
Robin Hood- Nk-n in Tights 
Rohocop 2 
Rohx op 

Robocop- the .Senes (TV) 
Rock-a-Doodk* 

Round Midnight 
Rosvr Dangcrficld 
Safe 

Saint ««f F*»rl Washington 

Samantha 

Savage l .and 

Saving the Wild Lift.* (TV) 
School Ties 
Secret Garden 
Secret of NIMH (import) 

Shadow 

Shadow of the Wolf 
Shattered 

Shawshunk Redemption 
Shiriev Vak-ntirx- 
Sh«vk to the System 
Shout 

Sidewralk Stories 
Sik-nee of the Lambs 
Srmpk-Tw tM of Fate 
Six Degavs of Separation 
Sketch Artist (TV) 

Skvping with the Enemy 

Sneakers 

Soapdish 

Son of the Pink Panther 
Specialist (score) 

Speed (score) 

Stanley and Iris 

Star Trek VI 

Stale of Grace- 

Stay Tuned 

Sira wherry Siaiement 

Stuart Saves Hit Family 

Suburban Comm undo 

Sugar Hill 

Swan Princess 

Sweet Valk-y High (TV) 

Tak*s From ihe Crypi (TV) 
Talk Radi.* ♦ Wall Slav! 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtk-s 
Terminal Vk-kvily 

IKa Wax Ihc- WU-k Dm W.rx (I V) 

Thirty something (TV) 

Thrcc Men and a Link* I-ady 
Thav Musketeers 
Thav < )‘Clock High 
Tic Me Up. Tie Me Down 
Time Cop 

Tom and Jerry- the Movie 

Tom Curtin 

Two Moon Junction 

Universal Soldier 

Used People 

Wagon's East 

War 

Wedding Banquet 

Welcome- Home Roxy < ‘armtctoncl 

We'a- Back- Dinosaur's Story 

Whea- Evil Lives 

White Palace- 

White Sands 

Wild at Ik-art 

WWId Apart 

Wyatt Earp 

Year of Living Dangeamsly 
Zulu tFat Boy) 


W’illiams 

Nyman 

Isham 

Band 

Past * Bunch 
Isham 
McNccly 
E. Bernstein 
Zimmer: etc. 
Donaggio 
Momcone 
Copeland 

C. Young 
Bahk-i 
Nii/sche 
Fiedel 
Zimmer 
Rowland 
North 
Silvvstn 
Takemitsu 
Isham 
Ponman 
Mann 
Rosenman 
Pok*douris 
Gillis:etc. 
Kuenster 
Hancock; etc. 

D. Newman 
Tomney 

Howard 

Me Neely 

Baker 

Davis 

Jarre 

Prvisncr 

Goldsmith 

Goldsmith 

Jane 

Silu-stri 

T. Newman 

llamlKeh.KmwII 

Chang 

Edelman: etc. 
Marck-r 
Shore 
Eidelman 

(■old smith 

Isliam 

Goldsmith 

Homer 

Silvestn 

Maneini 

Barry 

Manc'ina 

Williams 

Eidelman 

Monk-one 

Broughton: etc 

Smith: etc. 

Shaiman 

Frank 

Blanchard: etc. 

IX-A/evedo 

levy 

Elfman: etc. 
Copeland 
DuPrvz: etc. 
McNcely 

< rtativi ♦ letwvT 

Waklen*Levin 

Howard 

Kamen 

laniN-rav Dream 

Momcone 

Isham 

Maneini 

Addison 

Elias 

Franke 

Portman 

Small 

T. Newman 

Mader 

T. Newman 

Homer 

Perilstc'in 

Fenton 

O'lk-am 

Badalamenn 

Zimmer 

Howard 

Jarre 

Barry 


STEPHEN C. HARRIS, 10949 PALMS #14. LOS ANGELES. CA 90034 phone (310) 837-7377 



Disc-Connection - New Web Site 
www.Disc-Connection.com 


SCREEN CREDIT 

The trumpet and flugelhorn solos 
on the soundtrack of 

"L.A. CONFIDENTIAL" 

were played by 

MALCOLM BOYD MCNAB 


CDs for Trade 

Complete set (14 title) o( 
Vartte Club CDs 
Herrmann Concert Suites 
(Marten F.M. SRS 
2005.6.7,8) 

Obserton (Marten F.M. 
SRS 2004) 

Serpent and the Rainbow 

y&rtee) 

SpaceCamp U Williams) 

CDs for 
Sale/Trade 

101 Dalmatians $10 
2010575 
5 Comm $25 
Accidental Tourist - trade 
Airport $12 
Aladdin $8 
Alfred Hitchcock Rim 
Musk $10 
Always $10 
Arachnophobla $5 
Big Blue - French Import 
2CDS20 

Broken Arrow $10 
Children of the Com II 
$10 

Classk MMdds Rtoa $10 
Courage Under Rre $12 
Cronos $40 
Crucible $8 
Dad $25 

Day of the Dolphin $65 
Dead Poets Society $10 
Death Becomes Her $10 
Demolition Man - score 
$40 

Dennis the Menace S8 
Drugstore Cowboy - trade 
Dreamscape $35 
Enter the Dragon - 
Warner Japan. 1st 
issue $60 

Elmer Bernstein by E. 
Bernstein $12 


Fpk Rim Musk of Mlkkh 
ROoa-Silva $10 
Eraser $10 

Escape from LA. - score 
$10 

Fantasia Selections • 
promo $30 
Glory $10 

For Whom the Bed Tofts 
$20 

Hello Again $10 
Hemingway's Adventures 
of a Young Man $30 
Horror 8 Sd-Fl Musk - 
Milan Import $20 
Homeward Bound: Lost In 
SJ.S7 

Hot Shots $25 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame $10 

independence Day $11 
JFK $20 

leopard Son $10 
Uon In Winter (CBS) $10 
Meridian $10 
Metropolis $10 
Moon over Parador $45 
Mountains of the Moon 
$30 

Mystk Warrior- promo 
$50 

Newsies $10 
Night of the Running 
Man $8 

Nun s Story $20 
Once Upon a Time In the 
West (Import) $13 
Oliver 8 Co. - ortg. $10 
Paperhouse $20 
Polly $20 

Puppet Master Wl $10 
Rampage $8 
Raw Deal $10 
Revenge $20 
Rkh in Love $10 
Ricochet $25 
Rudy $10 
Rumble Fish $11 
Scalphuntm Hang 'em 


Highway WW $50 
Shipwrecked $45 
Shy People-VWse $40 
Sicilian $35 
Sirens $10 
Spedatet-score $20 
Starman $10 
Superman $10 
Thief of Hearts $25 
Total Recall $12 
WWles Raises Kane/ 
Obsession $12 
Where Angels Fear to 
Tread $10 

Where the River Runs 
Black $20 
Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit? $50 
WWow$25 
Witness $25 
Year of living 
Dangerously $10 
War of the Cornel $10 

• Discount on Bulk 
Orders! 

• Shipping Extra at 

Reasonable Cost 

• Have More CD TWes. 

Please cal or write 
w/spedfk wants. 

CD Want List 

Alan Sllvestrl 3rd promo 
Batteries Not Included 
Blue Iguana 
Big Country box set 
Border Radio 
Boys from Brazil 
Bruce Babcock 
Chouansl 

CoHn Towns Promo One 
Complot. Le 
Copacabana (Barry 
Manflow, TV) 

Dawn of the Dead 
(Vartseonly) 

El Amour Brufo (VCD 
47219) 


Eric 8 David Wbrst mil 
Firm Musk of F Wwnan 
•RCA 

French Revolution Wl 
Friday the 13th (Mfan) 
Georg Elser 
Goldsmith s Suites and 
Themes (MFM) 

Grand Prtx 
Jane Eyre J Wfcms 
King Kong Lives (Japan) 
Krush Groove 
last Dragoa The 
ladn Amer. Symphonette 
(VCD 47237) 

Le Batard de Dteu 
liquid Sky 
Made In Heaven 
Musk by Beflh Voll 
Octopussy ASM only) 
Reivers. The (MFM orty) 
Rhinestone RCA) 
Runaway 
Runaway Train 
Sunchaser 
St**rman IWII 
Suspect 

Symphony In F-sharp 
opus 40 (VSD 5346) 
Saga of the Prairies 
(VCD 47211) 

Three Cornered Hat 
(VCD 472101 
Tokyo Blackout 
Works by Ravel 
(VCD 47209) 

Lftonly 

LesRipoux 
Mad Monster Party 
<RB 1001) 

Soidaat von Oranfe 

LEIGH BUCK 
6736 ANTHONY AVE 
GARDEN GROVE CA 
92845-3006 
USA 

(714) 894-6117 


Retail store since 19711 We will be taking 
orders on in-print and out of print (when 
available) CDs and IPs (mostly hard to 
find). LPs always new-sealed or like new, 
used. Catalog on request; low low pricesl 


CD AUCTION 

Antony and Cleopatra - John Scott 
Apollo 13 - promo copy, MCA, no dialogue 
Awakenings - Randy Newman 
Beast - Isham 

Big Country - Morass SC 1R JM 
•Body Heat (numbered) 

Buffalo Girts • Lee Holdridge 

La Caltffa • Morricone 

The Cable Guy (score only, promo) 

Duck You Sucker - Morricone (Germany) 
Frantic - Morricone 
Funny Lady - Bay Cities 
Gatto a Nove Code • Morricone 
Licence to Kill - Kamen (scratched but 
works) 

Major Payne • Craig Safan, promo 

The Old Man and the Sea - Tiomkin 
The Outlaw Josey Wales 
J. Fielding Collection 
The Proud Rebel - Morass 
Quiller Memorandum - Barry 
Regarding Henry - Zimmer 
Revolver (sealed) Morricone 
Roxanne - Smeaton 

Spies Like Us - Bernstein CDs, R 

Three Musketeers (Bay Cities) Rock, I 

Legrand Cosho 

10th Victim - Piero Pkdoni 


Best of TWilight Zone Vol. II 
V - Final Battle - Dennis McCarthy 
•War at Home - Poledouris promo 
We're No Angels (Numbered 9102.12) 

Fenton 

The Wild Bunch • Special Edition Screen 
Classics 3 

Year of the Gun - Bill Conti 
•Jerry Fielding Film Music 1 (Bay Cities, 
2CDs) 

Jerry Fielding Him Music 2 (Bay Qties) 
Jerry Fielding Film Music 3 (Bay Cities) 
•Fred Karlin. Vol. I (promo only) 

'Honor and Glory; Basil Poledouris 

(promo only) 

MGM/UA Sampler (23 original cuts from 
United Artists films) 

•Chris YOung 5CD Set (ind. Species) 

(promo only) 

Chris Young Vol. I (promo only) 

•Starred Titles. Min. Bid $100.00 
Minimum Bid on Everything Else $30.00 
For Updates, Please Mail or Fax a Bid First 

CLOSING Disc-Connection 

DATE 7990 Sunset Blvd 

1 2/3/97 Los Angeles CA 90046 
ph/fax (213) 650-2464 


CDs, Records. Specializing in; Hard to Find Records, Soundtrocks, Shows, [ 
Rock, Nostalgia. New and Used. Used CDs. IPs & Cassettes Bought & Sold, ; 
Cash of Credit. Order by moi. or visit our store, comer of laurel and Sunset, f 


We Have Thousands of LP Soundtracks Available—Please Send Want Listsl 



Sexy CD's & LP's 
SI 2 post paid 
USA & Canada 

Crippled Dick Hot Wax 
P.0. Box 1270 
NY, NY 10116 


Gert Wil(deni&*.Gr.ebestr.a 
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Casablanca ★★★★ , / 2 

MAX STEINER (1942) 

Rhino Movie Music R2-72911. 20 tracks - 64:29 

It would be a gross understatement to describe 
Rhinos release of Max Steiner’s score to the screen 
classic Casablanca as “long-awaited.” If there has 
been a more obvious candidate for a popular sound¬ 
track album release I can’t think of it. Steiner’s score 
is a richly romantic effort, wedded to a film that has 
become one of the great cultural artifacts of this cen¬ 
tury—and it sports a catchy little song to boot. 

The hour-long Rhino CD has everything sound¬ 
track aficionados have grown to hate: loads of dia¬ 
logue and an equally bountiful collection of source 
music. Yet somehow the approach (engendered by 
necessity, as well as producers George Feltenstein and 
Bradley Flanagan) works to create an unusually sat¬ 
isfying whole. Dialogue is the bane of the soundtrack 
collector, but when it’s as good and as culturally certi¬ 
fied as this, it’s worth preserving in more than one 
medium. Feltenstein and Flanagan cover their bets 
well by including several of the more 
cruciul dialogue laded cues (particularly 
Steiner’s sublime conclusion) sans dia¬ 
logue at the end of the CD, allowing the 
listener to program much of the score 
dialogue-free. 

Casablanca has ull the trademarks of 
a Max Steiner score: the bold lushness, 
the heavy tread of melodramatic brass, 
the rich string section, the musical quo¬ 
tations... although it’s bereft of a distin¬ 
guishing Steiner title theme due to the 
choice to use Herman Hupfeld’s 1931 
“As 'rime Goes By." Steiner's opening, 
pulsating with low percussion and a spectacular, exot¬ 
ic brass theme (developed from his own Lost Patrol 
score), simply and evocatively sets the Moroccan 
locale and even introduces some mystcrioso effects of 
piano and celeste, all without laying down any of the 
score’s spine. Although Steiner employed “As Time 
Goes By” with reluctance (and apparently required a 
goad from orchestrator Hugo Friedhofer before he fig¬ 
ured out exactly how to use it), his eventual setting of 
the tune makes for one of the great blends of romance 
and nostalgia in film, balanced neatly with a grand, 
descending melodic line that underscores the bitter, 
star-crossed nature of Rick and I Isa’s relationship. 
Steiner employs both (with the descending melody 
blasted out by the brass as the plane I Isa must depart 
on starts its engines) to create a deliriously engaging 
finale that moves effortlessly from loss and anguish as 
Rick and I Isa part, to a giddy, nationalistic triumph as 
Rick moves on to his new role as a freedom fighter. 

Considering the half-century age of the recordings 
(and the fact that the score was essentially considered 
to be lost), sound isn’t half bad, but there are plenty of 
crunchy recording artifacts lurking about, particular¬ 
ly in the supplemental material. An indication of how 
difficult it was to assemble this album appears near 
the end of track 9, when sound effects intrude during 
the final seconds of what had been to that point a 
music-only cue. As if the great score and dialogue 
weren't enough, there’s also plenty of songs (“It Had to 



Classics of Hollywood's golden era 
surface at last in loving reissues. 

Reviews by 
JEFF BOND 
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Be You,” “Shine,” and 
“Knock on Wood”) per¬ 
formed by the great 
Dooley Wilson. 


The Searchers ★★★★ , / 2 

MAX STEINER (1956) 

Screen Archives Ent. FMA/MSI01. 37 tracks - 65:32 

John Ford’s classic western The Searchers was 
done late in Max Steiner’s career, but the savagery of 
the emotions in Ford's unflinching tale of vengeance 
and race-hatred in the old West brought Steiner back 
to some of the pulsing, primitive rhythms of his semi¬ 
nal King Kong score as he accompanied an obsessed 
John Wayne in his search for niece Natalie Wood after 
her kidnapping by Comanches. 

Like many Ford westerns, this one opens with a 
song sung by the Sons of the Pioneers, which Steiner 
quotes frequently throughout the film, although 
there’s a bit less of the composer’s quotation habit in 
evidence than in some of his other efforts. One excep¬ 
tion is the fife and drum march “Garry Owen,” which 
is associated in several scenes with the U.S. Cavalry 
(and later used to brutal ironic effect in Arthur Penn's 
Little Big Man). Steiner gets off some spectacular 
effects, notably an all-timpani section during a buffa¬ 
lo stampede and some meandering, eerie piano runs 
in a dramatic campfire scene. On the softer side is a 
tender theme for the Indian squaw encountered by 


Wayne and young Jeffrey Hunter (that’s Captain Pike 
to some of our readers). 

This album, licensed by Warner Bros., was a col¬ 
laboration between Washington, D.C.-based sound¬ 
track retailer Screen Archives Entertainment (call 
202-364-4333 to order) and Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity, which houses the Steiner collection of acetates. 
The production is peerless, with probing, analytical 
liner notes by Jack Smith of Films in Review and 
some great artwork and stills from the film. If you’re 
a fan of Steiner or the film, this album is a must-have. 

How the West Was Won 

ALFRED NEWMAN (1962) 

Rhino Movie Music R2-72458. 

Disc One: 27 tracks ■ 70:44. Disc Tvo: 31 tracks - 68:14 

Rhino's How the West Was Won is one of the great¬ 
est pieces of soundtrack preservation ever, brilliantly 
produced and with extensive liner notes by Didier 
Dcutsch. The packaging is spectacular, and the sound 
the best that could possibly be achieved; someone on 
the Internet keeps insisting that the instrumental 
and vocal tracks are out of synch somewhere, but I’m 
not going to look for it. Alfred Newman's credentials 
as a film composer are beyond reproach, and this is 
one of his best-known works, a rollicking western ex¬ 
travaganza for the Cinerama epic that 
took three big-time film directors and a 
wagon train full of stars to make. 

I have already been in at least one 
argument over the Internet about the 
relative merits of this score, so I will try 
not to start another one here. But for 
those who believe that they’re going to 
get two and a half hours of something 
like The Magnificent Sewn or Silverado 
by purchasing this album, a few things 
should be made clear. 

First of all. How the West Was Won is 
for all practical purposes a musical. 
Newman collaborated with composer and choral 
director Ken Darby on songs for the film, many belted 
out with unparalleled brassiness by Debbie Reynolds. 
There arc many, many vocals on this album, and if 
you're not in that giddy, rally-round-the-campfire sin- 
galong kind of mood you may find yourself being dri¬ 
ven up the walls by songs like “Raise a Ruckus 
Tbnight" and “Wait for the Hoedown." 

Newman’s instrumental score is rich, spectacular 
and memorable, particularly his big. bold and indeli¬ 
ble main theme. But like many of his predecessors, his 
approach to this kind of celebration of the American 
West is to quote every melodic standard from 
Greensleeves (around 20 times) to the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. When Newman is content to character¬ 
ize the landscape or score the action, the score is 
atmospheric and convincing, and more than capable 
of appealing to the modem ear. But it often feels like 
you have to cut through layers of traditional melodics 
and songs to get to that point. So while I will not dis¬ 
pute this score's place in the great pantheon of west¬ 
ern movie scores, I do want to warn people that some 
heavy programming duties are ahead of them if 
they're not prepared to sample its varied gifts. • 
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Zippel & SCL 
pix by Lester 
Cohen. All 
others shot 
themselves. 


Right: Stephen James Taylor, Lukas Kendall, Stanley 
Clarke and Kamara Cambon at a "meet the composers" 
BMI luncheon, June 19, 1997. 
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EVENTS 

Round-Up 

1997 


Photos from 
Recent 
Film Music 
Gatherings 
Sponsored by 
ASCAP, BMI, 
the SCL and 
more! 


Top: BMI presented David Arnold with his BMI Film Award for 
Independence Day on August 20, 1997. L-R: Producer Dean Devlin, 
Arnold, BMI VP Doreen Ringer-Ross, director Roland Emmerich. 

Below Left: Mark Snow signed X-Files CDs at 
Creature Features in Burbank, CA, late 1996. 


Below: ASCAP hosted a cabaret evening with 
lyricist David Zippel to celebrate his work on 
Disney's Hercules , July 9, 1997. L-R: ASCAP's 
Director of Musical Theater, Michael Kerker, who 
produced the event; musical director Michael 
Skloff; performers Sharon McNight, Nancy 
Dussault, Brian Lane Green, Karen Fineman, 
Jenifer Lewis; lyricist David Zippel; performer 
David Pomeranz; ASCAP President/Chairman 
Marilyn Bergman with co-lyricist Alan Bergman; 

ASCAP's Assistant VP Nancy Knutsen. 


Left: BMI sponsored a panel on television music at the Museum of 
Television and Radio, June 4, 1997. L-R: Composers Mark Mothers- 
baugh, Earle Hagen, Lalo Schifrin, W.G. Snuffy Walden. 


Below Left: The Society for Composers and Lyricists and The 
Hollywood Reporter held their first film music conference at the 
Director's Guild building in Los Angeles, February 22, 
1997. L-R: SCL VP Alex Shapiro, SCL First VP Charles 
Bernstein, keynote speaker Jerry Goldsmith, 
Hollywood Reporter Publisher and Editor-in- 
Chief Robert J. Dowling, SCL President 
Jay Chattaway. 





Fahrenheit 451 Dept. 


Volume One, 1993-96 

Issues are 24 pages unless noted. Most 
1993 editions are now xeroxes only. 

#30/31, Februory/Mordi 1993, 
64poges 

Maurice Jarre, Basil Poledouris, Jay 
Chattaway, John Scott, Chris Young, Mike 
Lang; the secondary market, Ennio 
Monkooe albums, Elmer Bernstein Film 
Musk Collection LPs; 1992 in review. 

#32, April 1993, 16 pages 

Temp-tracking Matinee, SPFM 1993 
Conference Report, angry Star Trek musk 
editorial. 

#33, May 1993, 12 pages 

Book reviews, articles on dasskal/fllm 
connection. 

#34, June 1993, 16 poges 

Goldsmith SPFM award dinner report; 
orchestrators 0 what they do. Lost In 
Space, recycled Herrmann; review spot¬ 
lights on Christopher Young, Pinocchk), 
Bruce Lee film scores. 

#35, July 1993, 16 poges 

Tribute to David Kraft; John Beal Part 1; 
scores vs. songs, Herrmann Christmas 
operas; Film Composers Dictionary. 

#36/37, August/September 1993, 
40 poges 

Elmer Bernstein, Bob Townson (Vartee), 
Rkhard Kraft and Nkk Redman Part 1, 
John Beal Part 2; reviews of CAM CDs; col¬ 
lector Interest articles, dassk comer, fan¬ 
tasy film scores of Elmer Bernstein. 

#38, October 1993, 16 poges 
John Dcbney (seaQuest DSVJ, 

Richard Kraft and Nkk Redman 
Part 2. 

#39, Nov. 1993, 16 poges 

Rkhard Kraft and Nkk Redman Part 
3, Fox CDs, Nightmare Before 
Christmas and Bride of 
Frankenstein review spotlights. 

#40, Dec 1993, 16 poges 

Richard Kraft and Nkk Redman 
Part 4; Re-recordlng The 
Magnificent Seven for Koch. 

#41/42/43, January/Feb./ 

March 1994, 48 poges 

Elliot Goldenthal, James Newton 
Howard, Kltaro and Randy Miller 
(Heaven 8 Earth), Rachel Portman, 

Ken Darby; Star Wars trivia/cue 
sheets; sexy album covers; musk 
for westerns overview; 1993 In 
review. 

#44, April 1994 

Joel McNeety, Basil Poledouris (On 
Deadly Ground); SPFM Morrkone 
tribute report and photos; lots of 
reviews. 

#45, May 1994 

Randy Newman (Maverick), Graeme 
Reveil (The Crow); Goldsmith in 
concert; in-depth reviews: The 
Magnificent Seven and Schindler's 
List, Instant Liner Notes, book 
reviews. 

#46/47, June/July 1994 

Patrick Doyle, James Newton 


Howard (Wyatt Earp), John Morgan 
(restoring Hans Salter scores); Tribute to 
Henry Mandni; overview: Michael Nyman 
musk for films, coOectibfe CDs. 

#48, August 1994 

Mark Mandna (Speed); Chuck Grino 8 
Peter Rotter; Rkhard Kraft: advice for 
aspiring film composers; classical musk in 
films; new CAM CDs; Cinerama LPs; best¬ 
selling soundtrack CDs. 

#49, September 1994 

Hans Zimmer (The Uon King), Shirley 
Walker; Laurence Rosenthal on the 
Vineyard; Hans Salter In memoriam; clas¬ 
sical musk In films; John Williams In con¬ 
cert; Recordman at the flea market 

#50, October 1994 

Alan Sltvestri (Forrest Gump), Mark isham, 
sex and soundtrack sales; lalo Schifrin in 
concert; Ennio Morrtcone Beat CDs; that 
wacky Internet Recordman on liner notes. 

#51, November 1994 

Howard Shore (Ed Wood), Thomas 
Newman (Shawshank Redemption), J. 
Peter Robinson (Wes Craven’s New 
Nightmare), Lukas's mom Interviewed; 
musk of HeimaL Star Trek; promos. 

#52, December 1994 

Eric Serra. Marc Shaiman Part 1, Sandy De 
Crescent (musk contractor), Valencia Film 
Musk Conference. SPFM Conference Part 
1, StarGate liner notes, Shostakoholks 
Anonymous. 

#53/54, January/February 1995 

Marc Shaiman Part 2, Dennis McCarthy 
(Star Trek); Sergio Bassett), JearvOaude 
Petit and Armando Trovajoli In Valencia; 


Musk and the Academy Awards Part 1; 
rumored LPs, quadraphonk LPs. 
#55/56, Mmch/April 1995 
Basil Poledouris (The Jungle Book), Alan 
Silvestri (The fakk and the Dead), Joe Lo 
Duca (Evil Dead), Oscar and Musk Part 2, 
Recordman's Diary, SPFM Conference 
Report Part 2. 

#57, May 1995 

Jerry Goldsmith In concert. Bruce 
Broughton on Young Sherlock Holmes, 
Miles Goodman interviewed, 1994 
Readers PoO, Star Trek overview 

#58, June 1995 

Mkhael Kamen (Die Hard), Royal S. 
Brown (film musk attic), Recordman 
Loves Annette. History of Soundtrack 
Collecting Part 1. 

#59/60, My/Aig. 1995,48 poges 

Sex Sells Too (sexy IP covers, lots of pho¬ 
tos), Maurice Jarre Interviewed. MikJOs 
R6zsa Remembered, History of 
Soundtrack Collecting Part 2, film musk In 
concert pro and con. 

#61, September 1995 

Elliot Golden thal (Batman Forever), 
Mkhael Kamen Part 2, Chris Lennertz 
(new composer). Star Trek: The Modon 
Picture (analysis), classical music for 
soundtrack fans. 

#62, October 1995 

Danny EJfman Part 1, John Ottman (The 
Usual Suspects), Robert Townson (Vartse 
Sarabande), Top Ten Most Influential 
Scores, Goldsmith documentary reviewed. 

#63, November 1995 

James Bond Special Issue! John Barry and 


James Bond (history/overview), Eric Serra 
on Golden Eye, essay, favorites, more. 
Also: History of Soundtrack Collecting Part 
3. Davy Crockett LPs. 

#64, December 1995 
Danny EJfman Part 2 (big!), Steve Bartek 
(orchestrator), Recordman Meets Shaft: 
The BlaxpWtation Soundtracks. Michael 
Kamen Part 3, re-recording House of 
Frankenstein 

#65/66/67, January /February/ 
March 1996, 48 pages 

Thomas Newman, Toru Takemltsu. 
Robotech, Star Trek, Ten Influential 
Composers; Philip Glass, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, songs In film, best of *95, film 
musk documentary reviews (Herrmann, 
Delerue, Takemltsu, The Hollywood 
Sound”). 

#68, April 1996 

David Shire's The Taking of Pelham One 
Two Three; Carter Burwell (Fargo), gag 
obituaries. Apollo 13 promo/bootieg tips. 

#69, May 1996 

Musk In Plan 9 from Outer Space; John 
Walsh's funny movie music glossary; 
Herrmann and R6zsa radio programs; 
Irwin Allen box set review; John Bender's 
Into the Dark Pool’ column. 

#70, June 1996 

Mark Mandna (Twister), final desert 
island movie lists, Jed Bond's summer 
movie columa TVs Biggest Hits book 
review. 

#71, July 1996 

David Arnold (Independence Day), Michel 
Cokxnbier, Recordman Goes to Congress, 


Jeff Bond's summer movie column. 

#72, August 1996 

Ten Best Scores of '90s, Thomas 
Newman's The Player, Escape from LA, 
conductor John Mauceri, reference books, 
Akira Ifukube CDs. 

#73, September 1996 

Recordman on War Rim Soundtracks Part 
1; Interview. David Schecter: Monstrous 
Movie Musk; Akira Ifukube CDs Part 2, 
Miles Goodman obituary. 

#74, October 1996 

Action Scores in the '90s (big Intelligent 
article); Gnemusk ‘96 report (John Barry, 
Zhou Jiping); Vk Mizzy Interviewed. 

#75, November 1996 

John Bany: Cinemuslc Interview (very 
big); Recordman on War Rlm Soundtracks 
Part 2, Jeff Bond's review column. 

#76, December 1996 

Interviews: Randy Edelman, John Barry 
part 2, Ry Cooder (Last Man Standing); 
Andy Dursln’s laserdisc column, Lukas's 
review column. 

Volume Two 

New color cover formatI Issues of 32-48 
pages: 

Vol 2, No. 1, Jan./Feb. 1997 

Rrst In new fonnatl Star Wars Issue: John 
Williams Interview, behind the Special 
Edition CDs, commentary, cue editing 
mlnutla/trtvia, more. Also: Jeff Bond’s 
review column. 

Vol 2, No. 2, Mar./Apr. 1997 

All Oausen: The Simpsons (big Interview); 
promotional CDs; Congress In Vaienda; 
Readers Poll 1996 and Andy’s 
picks; Into the Dark Pool Part 2 by 
John Bender. 

Vol 2, No. 3, May 1997 

Michael Rne: Rerecording MlkJOs 
Rtoa’s film noir scores; reviews: 
Poltergeist, Mars Attacks!, 
Rosewood, more; Lukas's and Jeff 
Bond’s review columns. 

Vol 2, No. 4, June 1997 
Danny Elfman (Men In Black), 
Promos Part 2, Martin Denny and 
Exotica. Lady In White, the Laser- 
phiie on DVDs, obituary: Brian 
May, The Fifth Element reviewed. 

Vol 2, No. 5, July 1997 

Elliot Goldenthal (Batman 8 
Robin), Mark Mandna (Con Air, 
Speed 2), George S. Ointon (Austin 
Powers), ASCAP 8 BMI award pho¬ 
tos; Reviews: Crash, Lost World. 

Vol 2, No. 6, August 1997 

Lalo Schifrin (Money Talks), John 
Powell (Face/Off), Marc Shaiman 
(George of the Jungle); remember¬ 
ing Tony Thomas; Jeff Bond sum¬ 
mer movie report, TV sweeps. 

Vol 2, No. 7, September 1997 

Hans Zimmer vs. FSM (big inter¬ 
view, Peacemaker cover), Marco 
Beltrami (Scream, Mimic), Curtis 
Hanson (LA. Confidential); Andy 
Dursin: Laserphile, John Bender: 
Rlm Musk as Rne Art, Recordman. 


Yes, I want to order some back issues. I have circled the magazines that I want: 


30/31 32 33 34 35 36/37 38 39 40 41/42/43 

49 50 51 52 53/54 55/56 57 58 59/60 61 62 

68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 V2:mR{3 

1993 (#30-40) 1994(441-52) 



44 45 46/47 48 
63 64 65/66/67 
6 7 Index 
(#65-76) 


MONTHLY 

I’m enclosing $3.50 for a single issue, $3.00 each for two or more, $2.50 for six or 
more, or $2.00 each for twelve or more; or, $18 each for the whole-year deals: 


Nome 


Address 


City/ Stote/ Zip Intemofionol orders please indude an oddttonal $3.00 for shipping. U.S. funds only. Thanks! 

Film Score Monthly, 5455 Wilshire Blvd, Suite 1500, Los Angeles CA 90036-4201, USA 
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STC 77111 

A quintessential Rozsa album highlighted by the 
16 minute-plus "Fantasy on Themes from Young Bess' 
Conducted by Elmer Bernstein and Rainer Padberg. 
Produced by George Korngold and Christopher Palmer 
20-bit transfer of the original 16-bit digital. Extensive 
notes, lavish 16 page booklet with many color photos 


STC 77112 

Based on the best-selling book. Holdridge s sensational score 
for ABC's COLUMBIA TRISTAR Sunday Night Movie is 
superbly performed by the Philharmoma Orchestra of 
London, with added unusual instruments and exotic percussion. 
Audiophile direct to two-channel recording results in what 
Holdridge describes as "a wonderful immediacy and presence 
that puts the listener sitting right up in front or standing 
next to me conducting the orchestra." DDD 


STC 771 10 

Suites from two Les Baxter Original Soundtracks. Mario 
Bava’s Black Sunday starred Barbara Steele and is one of 
the most poetic vampire films ever made; it and Baron 
Blood are a tribute to the director’s masterly touch. This 
collectors item reappears with improved 20-bit digital 
transfer somes. expanded notes, and additional photos. 


From the entertainment Citadel of the world! 


Motto* Pictur# Sou*4tr»rlrt 
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CTD 88127 First complete 
release of the 1983 Cast 
Recording of Gates’ tuneful 
1947 musical (includes 30 min¬ 
utes not on original Varese 
highlights' Lp) Utah Symphony 
and soloists conducted by the 
composer DDD 


STC 77109 Mark Mothers 
baugh's jazzy, percussive score 
helps maintain the momen¬ 
tum . "-Variety Also includes 
original songs by The Iguanas 
and new performances of 
"standards produced by Los 
Lobos' Cesar Rosas DDD 


STC 77108 Includes Tiomkm s 
A Presidents Country (themes 
from Red River, The Alamo. Duel m 
the Sun. Gant. Rawhide) and Hans 
) Salter's Original Soundtrack 
for Wichifo Town as well as 
Farnon's "Horatio Horn blower.' 
both composer-conducted 


STC 77107 Les Baxter con¬ 
ducts his suites from Cry of the 
Banshee and Edgar Allen Poe, for - 
merly on Citadel Lp. now with 
John Cacavas' soundtrack for 
Horror Express starring Telly 
Savalas. Christopher Lee. and 
Peter Cushing. 20-bit remaster. 


STC 77106 Two original orches¬ 
tral TV soundtracks by Daniel 
Licht - one of Hollywood's 
most interesting young talents — 
on one CD. Zooman features Louis 
S GossetL Jr Woman Undone stars 
Mary McDonnell and Randy Quaid; 
Reversible "double cover" DDD 
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STC 77105 Original Sound¬ 
tracks "The House" is the first 
release of ELMER BERN¬ 
STEIN’S score for the 1955 
(stereo) art film. Originally on 
Citadel Lp his Midas Run 
(1969) has been vastly 
improved sonically. as has 
HENRY MANCINI'S The Night 
Visitor. Composer-conducted 
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STC 77104 Original 
Orchestral Soundtrack fo* 
Disney's 1994 Donald 
Sutherland film ' . Colin Towns 
score rank(s) several notches 
above most of the Sci-Fi 
thriller material one comes 
across these days Towns gen¬ 
erates considerable foreboding 
and atmosphere. " - Royal S. 
Brown. Fanfare. DDD 



STC 77103 Charles Gerhardt 
and The London Symphony 
Orchestra m a spectacular 
program of Lee Hoidridges 
music from Splash . The 
Beastmaster. Wizards and 
Warriors. Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull. East of Eaden 
Remastered for improved 
clarity and impact George 
Korngold. producer DDD 



STC 77102 Original Motion 
Picture Soundtrack. Lee 
Holdridge conducts his superb 
fully symphonic score for the 
1994 film starring Richard Keil 
and Clorls Leachman. Magnifi¬ 
cent orchestration, sweeping 
melodies; music in the tradition 
of the great “Western" epics. 



STC 77101 The original 
score. First CD release of the 
1957 stereo recording of Leith 
Stevens’ music for the George 
Pal film. "One of Hollywood’s 
most gifted composers...Here 
is the chance to hear him at his 
absolute best." - Royal S. 
Brown. Fanfare. Reversible 
"double cover." 


Of related interest: CTD 88109 ERIC WOLFGANG KORNGOLD piano compositions 
performed by Antonin Kubalek. Critically acclaimed 79 minute-plus CD! 

For further information, see Citadels Web page: http://www.earthlink.net/-citadel 

_ Citadel Records Corporation. 6455 Ben Ave.. North Hollywood. CA 91606 ph:818-985-7409 fax:818-985-7921 

WMk/d! Citadel Records is an affiliate of Klavier Records International P.0. Box 177 San Juan Capistrano. CA 92675 

























